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- KIDNAPPING AT CHICAGO. 

St. Louis, August 3,1859. 
from tbe Chicago papers that 

excitement has existed in yonr city, in conse- 
C00 nU of mv having secretly brouabt thence my three 
qa ^fnieu-rnfcitiv« from a'-vice and labor. 

i regret exceedingly to see the noble sentiment of 

bilardhrepy expended upon unworthy objects, and still 
Pfpiearet to tee it become the moving cause of lnjns-j 
fwaDd persecution to innoceDt parties, be they black or 
«Mte For these reasons I propose to give yon the 
h rae'er of the individuals who have called forth this 
hirst o f sympathy, as well as the means by which they 
b brotiebt borne, trusting that when the facts are 
known the” reasonable people of Chicago will see that 
iostice is do D e to their own citizens. 

J g ome years since, Governor Scott (now in Chicago, 
and recently a witness in certain proceedings held there), 
together with his brother, Henry Scott, and his nephew 
■^Vsshington Anderson, ran away from my father-in-law, 
the late" Major Richard Graham, and all went to Chi- 
ugffO. Governor, from his boyhood up, was notorious 
throtigbont the neighborhood as a gambler and thief. 
He left behind him when be ran away, three wives—all 
now living here and within a circuit of three miles, and 
be has now a fourth if not more in yonr city. Henry, 
(the brother of Governor) was convicted of larceny and 
flogged by the civil authorities; he afterwards stole a 
berse, for which be has not yet been tried and for which 
offence I held, when I found him, the requisition of the 
Governor of Missouri, and sometime daring the last 
winter he was tried for larceny in the State of Indiana, 
fouDd guilty, and sent to the penitentiary. After about 
two weeks’ sojourn, he broke jail and fled to Chicago as 
an asylum, where be bad doubtless lived by pilfering np 
to th« time I brought him away. In every other vice, 
as well os thieving, he imitated the example of his older 
brother (Governor), but being neither as good looking I 
or intelligent, he did not succeed a9 well in the matri¬ 
monial line. I 

Washington was a lad, only sixteen years of age when 
he ran away, and up to that time had distinguished him¬ 
self only as an expert pilferer of corn-cribs and hen-roosts. 
As he grew older he grew bolder, and aimed higher, 
until at length the inexorable civil authorities of Indiana 
seized him also, found him guilty of grand larceDy, and 
sent him to the penitentiary, from which, with much 
trouble and expense, I obtained his release, through the 
clemency of the Governor, last spring. Having volun¬ 
tarily accompanie’d me home, be remained happy and 
contented with bis relatives, without even a harsh word 
for past offences, until some two months ago, when, hay¬ 
ing fully established himself in the confidence of his 
father, mother and owners, he again ran away to Chicago, 
enticed away with him his younger brother Jim, who was 
an exceedingly good boy, and the loss of whom nearly 
killed his mother. This last act of treachery on Wash¬ 
ington’s part was considered so outrageous even by the 
other Degrees, that they were unanimous in the hope that 
be might be caught. Having now been thoroughly con- 
vinced that this family, whatever may be said of other 
negroes, were incapable of living honestly and decently 
in a free State, I determined to bring them home. I 
accordingly sent policemen from this city on their trail, 
who reported them to be in Chicago. 1 then repaired 
thither, and believing that if I could meet them in person 
they would willingly, if not gladly, accompany me home, 

I employed professional detectives to briDg about an in- 
terview, instead of lawyers and the civil authorities to | 
enforce the Fugitive Slave law. The interview was had, 
and, as I expected, the three boys, Henry, Washington 
and Jim, were perfectly willing to come home with me, 
told me of all the hardships aBd tronbles they had suf- 
ft red, inquired after their frieDds and relatives at home, 
laughed and chatted merrily for half an hour, and then 
went faBt asleep. * Within ten minules after meeting me, I 
Jim communicated to me the fact that Bince he had left 1 
home he bad not been able to collect a siDgle dollar for 
all the bard labor he bad done for sympathizing friends, 
and proved the truth of his statement by turning his 
empty pockets inside out, exhibiting his toes through his 
Bhoes, and his garments in rags (all of which, by the 
way, I had given him from my own wardrobe a short time 
prior to his leaving home), covered with shame that, 
since he bad been forced to do that which he never ex¬ 
pected to do— i. e., beg from door to door to keep from 
starving. Henry had a similar tale to tell, except that 
instead of getting verbal he bad received written promises 
to pay lor his labor, and looking upon me as his best 
friend, be immediately put into my hands to collect for 
him the following notes, which were all he bad received 
or could ever get for seventeen months of bard labor ; 

Om-rox, March 

Heket D. Waiaek. 

•also me following: 

Clotos, Feb. 14,1858. 

hue Hear/ Scott, on demand three 50-100 dollars. 

(Signed) Henry D. Walker. 

1 have promised Henry to collect the foregoing notes, 
give him the money, and I presume that Mr. 
Walker's sympathy, if not bis sense of justice, will in- 
auce him to remit to me the above amounts, which I 
faithfully promise shall be handed to Henry for his own 
«e and benefit If not, my sympathy for aDd duty to 
he poor negro will force me, however disagreeable it 
’ to ' D8t ‘ tute suit against him. I would not be at 
h disposed to press Mr. Waiker in this matter were I 
Phi credibly informed that he is a wealthy farmer, who 
““always professed great sympathy for the negro race. 

vv ashiogton’s circumstances were no better than those 
vj* lm a “d Henry—his pockets empty, his clothes rag- 
geu, reputation buried in the Indiana Penitentiary—he 
“ truly a miserable object. 

Alter the foregoing statement you will not be at all 
i T* n5fcl I Mr. Editor, that these boys should have exhib- 
w’ “ the y did, a real pleasure in again meeting with a 
^ _ tnend in their master, one who had never laid, or 
an™A t0 bo kid, the weight of a band upon them in 
sw>or even used a harsh expression to them, 
and a journey by railroad, they were safely 

savin ';, ^ ' a tided in this city—and I risk nothing in 
fied .f t , their experience of life in Chicago has satis- 
Statp m ’ tbat 8 good home and a kind master in a slave 
thf. p arL ‘ al together preferable for them to starvation or 
^emtentiary in a free State, 
dictirm u 6 °‘ H'°ody Island brutality needs do contra- 
told in ruf- 6 ’ bat 83 H probably would not have been 
to J?. Lo'cago, unless some one could be found there 
from fof’ 6 li ’ 1 IMnk it proper to say that it is false 
ed b f*£*J m,D g to end, and could only have been invent¬ 
us i 1 btnta l negro, or a still more brutalized white ] 
Way'and Stead of fie °dfah flogging, they received by the 
Ptentv r° n tbe ’ r arrival home new clothes, new blankets, 
The ° mone y to buy their tobacco, See., &c. 
bri Dfi . , questi °n will naturally be asked, why I did not 
km witK° VerDor bome a ' 60 - My reply is, that 1 found 
fiai 0s . rr a new wife and a new family, apparently con- 
labor tn rovin S affections to them, and trying by honest 
Worthw SQ PP° rt them. I knew he would be utterly 
could h ’ 88 be “'ways had been here; and although I 
tiinn ave ta ben him at any hour during three weeks’ 
’“iswabl • seemed to he eking out an honest living— 
Would nM lt - ' s trie—so miserable that he could not, or 
ful of hr § lve bis nephew Jim, as he is called, a moutb- 
Jim’g on, 688 t0 keep him from starving (according to 
Eo lorn? statement), I concluded to leave him there 
1“ con i • cboo8es . t0 behave himself. 

Chicann t 8100 ’ * desire m justice to innocent parties in 
knee of „ S8 7> that no person whatever used any vio- 
lt i s tru P ,7 8iQ d towards the three negroes in question, 
form thp- lbat 1 employed professional detectives, to per- 
s Wed th Btrict P rotess ‘ onal duties, and no more. I 
Under th m tbe requisition of the Governor of Missouri, 
record nf - g T eat seal of the State; I showed them the 
and askpl y H l brea king from the Indiana penitentiary, 
c °Dvicta , m to bring me face to face with these 

to an I „ r winded them that if it was a white 

noran v 8 .l a ter with such records of crime, neither they 
coltv nh° a- r detectives in Chicago would make any diffi- 
an inter®- lf ?. ^bey finally agreed that I should have 
negroe„\ lew them, and (considering that they were 
(tilted t i’ W , do no more. I met the negroes, and 

Uem u toey were willing to go home; they all re¬ 


plied that they were, and then, like children, began to 
tell me each his story of wroDgs and sufferings. 

I observe from the newspapers of your city that a Mr. 
Charles Noyes has probably been obliged to flee from 
Chicago, to avoid personal harm. With regard to him 
I can say, and will so testify whenever called upon, that 
he did not “ forcibly steal, take or arrest ” either “ Henry 
Scott,” « Washington Anderson ” or “ James Anderson’’ 
in the State of Illinois (or anywhere else), nor did be 
carry or accompany anybody else in carrying, either or 
all the aforesaid individuals out of the State of Illinois 
into any other county, State or Territory. Neither did 
be, nor any one else, forcibly take or arrest any one, or 
all the aforesaid individuals, with a design to take him or 
them out of the State of Illinois. If there was any 
“ forcible arresting or conveying ” (wbieb I positively 
deny), it- was done by myself. They came all the way 
from Chicago in my company, and unrestrained by iroDs 
threats, or anything else ; they freely walked on board 
the boat at Ulinoistown, and transferred themselves from 
the State of Illinois to the State of Missouri. 

Again I observed that a negro man called Turner, and 
another who would seem to have been "most cruelly 
whipped,” and whose name is not mentioned, are suffering 
under the imputation of having assisted in sending their 
colored brethren back to their master. The charge 
against them is entirely false, and they are unjustly, ille¬ 
gally and unrighteously suffering. 

Id concluding the already too lengthy communication, 
I desire to say that I did not have recourse to lawyers 
and the Fugitive Sieve law hecnose of a s»reng ohjec- 
tioD I entertain in common with many others, to making 
my private affairs and losses assume the form of public 
nuisances. I did not then, nor do I now, consider that 
I bad a moral right to place all the good people of Chi¬ 
cago in the dilemma of either endangering their lives in 
aiding me in a matter of no personal interest to them¬ 
selves, or else of wilfnlly violating a law of Congress, 
Most of your brave and honest citizens, I know would 
prefer the first alternative, but it was precisely because I 
knew they would, that I did not then, or ever did, wil-! 
liDgly ask them to do so. 

Thinking, Mr. Editor, that this communication may 
have the effect of relieving the innocent, and placing all 
blame (if any) where it properly belongs, on myself, I 
remain, dear sir. 

Very truly yours, D. M. Frost.| 




EMANCIPATION ANNIVERSARY IN LONDON. 

•PEECHES OF GOV. B1NCK8, GEORGE THOMPSON, AND OTHERS. 

[Wo published last week the speech made by Lord Brougham upon! 
taking the chair at the meeting held in I/mdon on the Twenty-fifth 
nirersary of^W. I. Emancipation. We now give The Morning i'/ar'll 

SPEECH OF GOV. HINCKS. 

Governor Hincks, of Barbadoes, moved—" That on 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the abolition of slavery in 
the British colonies this meeting joyfully records its satis¬ 
faction in the retrospect of that great act of national 
justice and sound policy, and emphatically affirms that 
1 the emancipated population of those colouies have tri¬ 
umphantly vindicated their right to freedom, and the jus¬ 
tice of the Act of Emancipation, by the signal progress 
they have since made morally, religiously, and politically ; 
and this meeting is of opinion that the great event now 
commemorated, and its results, should animate the hopes 
and encourage the efforts of the friends of freedom 
throughout the world, who are invited to mingle their 
congratulations with ours, that from the list of human 
inconsistencies and crimes has been obliterated forever 
that of British colonial slavery.” Before speaking to 
the resolution, he defended himself against any who might 
Say he ought not-to be present at such a meeting. He 
would not have been there to engage in anything of a 
party nature, bnt the question of slavery was not a party 
question in this country (hear, hear). And he believed 
also that the planters were themselves convinced of the 
:< good results of emancipation. He had not arrived at 
the convictions he entertained from his experience iu 
Barbadoes only, but had carefully examined the subject in 
the Southern States of America, in Cnba, aDd in the 
other colonies of the West Indies. The result of his 
inquiries he had embodied in n letter to Mr. John Tappan, 
of Bostoo, dud having fortified bis opinion since, was pru-1 
pared to stand by everything he had said. There could 
be no donbt in the minds of any who examined the sub¬ 
ject that slave labor was much dearer than free labor 
(hear, hear). It only required that England should prove 
this to be so in all the West India islands to make eman- 
[cipationists of the Southern States of America. Hitherto 
we had not performed our duty to the West Indies, nor 
to the principle of freedom (hear, hear). The good 
results of emancipation on the social condition of the peo¬ 
ple, it was Dot denied by anybody in the West Indies, 
had been very great. In Barbadoes the progress was 
especially marked. He knew of no people anywhere, of 
the laboring class, who had done so much as the people 
of Barbadoes had done for the education of their children, 
and the results were seen to be of the most gratifying 
character in the social habits and mental acquirements of 
the people. The Governor quoted a number of statistics 
to prove this, and then proceeded to remark upon the 
vicious tenure of laud, which was the real cause of much 
of the want of material prosperity complained of. It was 
only a monthly tenure, and the tenant was frequently 
compelled to leave his growing crops, and take for them 
the valuation of the proprietor; and if be gave notice to 
leave he sacrificed his crops altogether (hear, hear). If 
he were the proprietor of a sugar estate, the first thing 1 
he would do would be to set apart the third of that land, 
of which he would give them as good a tenure as he had 
himself, if they desired to settle upon it. He would 
encourage them to grow canes upoD the estate. That 
common sense view of the case had not been takeD. 
Their plan should be to induce the people on their own 
account to attend to the cultivation of 6ugar (cheers). 

SPEECH OF GEORGE THOMPSON. 

Mr. George Thompson rose amid loud applause, which 
having subsided he said that it would be a work of super- 
l-erogation on his part to offer a single syllable in addition 
to the very luminous speech just concluded by his Excel¬ 
lency the Governor of Barbadoes. He thought the argu¬ 
ment on that branch of the question was impregnable, 
but if it were not so they were not there to celebrate the 
triumph of any dogma of political economy so much as 
to congratulate one another—the country, the queen, and 
mankind at large—upon the extirpation of one of the 
most heinous crimes ever perpetrated by man upon bis 
fellow. The question had never been in this country, in 
the days when public feeling rose so high as to sweep 
away the dams which previously impeded the progress of 
‘*"5 A^Ufionists, a question simply of labor, or of the 
tfaV^rosperity of the colonies; the sympathies of 
the friends of the slave were not confined within the cir¬ 
cumference of a sugar hogshead ; it was cot so much a 
question of giving free labor to the planter, as of giving 
freedom to the slave (loud cheers). The argument drawn 
from politics] economy had been settled long, long before. 
Adam Smith, Say, and a host of others, had demonstrated 
that with reference to sugar growing, as to every other 
human occupation, free labor was better than forced, and 
hnman nature and experience alike taught that kind treat¬ 
ment and equitable remuneration were better than coer¬ 
cion and the lash (cheers). But even should our political 
economy be false—should the plantations of the West 
Indies fail into decoy; even should planters and managers 
have to leave their properties, and seek in other regions 
profitable occupation, the principle on which the aDti- 
slavery cause was based would stand unshaken, for that 
principle was that emancipation from bondage was the 
rUht of the slave, and that his enslavement was a crime 
“be abolished, not an evil to be mitigated, or an institu- 
U un to be perpetuated for the profit aDd aggrandisement 
of a particular class (applause). He (Mr. Thompson) 
thought it well on an occasion like the present to glance 
backward to the period when was manifested the germ, 
or first principle, of that movement which, in twenty-two 
years afterwards, was consummated in the abolition of 
the slave trade, and in five and twenty years from that 
epoch was succeeded by the abolition of slavery. Mys¬ 
terious, indeed, were the ways of Providence! In that 
year a humane man—the Vice Chancellor of the Univer¬ 
sity of Cambridge—announced a prize for the best Latin 
essay on the question, “ Is it right to make slaves of 
others against tbeir will ? ” A youDg man, then a student 
in one ot the colleges, entered into the competition. He 
construed the words of the thesis into a reference to the 
African slave trade, and resolved to prepare his essay 
accordingly. He was wholly ignorant on the subject, 
and had but a few weeks for the acecomplishment of his 
task. He gamed access to the manuscripts of a deceased 
slave-trader, and held conversations with some officers 
who had been in the West Indies. By accident he saw 
an advertisement of Anthony Benezet’s “ Historical 
Account of Guinea,” and hastened to London to buy it. 
The contents were all he wanted, and he sat down to his 
work That work he bad entered upon as a contest for 
academical distinction, but be soon found it changed into 
a painful investigation into the character aDd details of 
an inhuman system, the corse of the world, and the scan-1 
dal of his country (hear). As he proceeded h>s pagina¬ 
tion was filled with horror, and ins heart melted with 
pity; sleep fied from bis eyes and tranquility from his 
soul. He finished bis essay, be read it m tbe senate, be 


received the prize, and with his manuscript in his pocket 
he started for London. Let his own pen describe;’wbat 
took place on tbe way : “ I became at times serionslv 
affected while upon the road. I stopped my hor c occa¬ 
sionally and dismounted and walked. I frequently tried 
to persuade myself in these intervals that the coctentR of j 
my essay could Dot be true. Tbe more, however, 1 
reflected upon them, or rathe- upon the anthoriti^ dn 
which they were founded, the more I gave them credit. 
OomiDg in sight of Wade’s Mill in Hertfordshire. I sat 
down disconsolate on the turf by the roadside, and held 
my horse- Here a thought came into my mind fob- what 
a thought was that in its influence and its consequences), 
that if the contents of tbe essay were true it was Ami; 
some person should see these calamities to theiriAnd 
Agitated in this manner, I reached home.” Tit? 
into whose mind that thought came was Thomas Clark 
* (cheers)—and the year was 1785. 

Tie new • Las Casas ’ of a. rninetl’race'-'*’ 

With angel might he braved the ne wers of i i r n 2 

And anight, Uke Michael, till the dragon fell.”’ .JR* 

(Loud applause.) Mr. Clarkson early secured f® t,i e 
great-cause in which he was the pioneer the ines’tina'ble I 
services of Wiiberforce, eminent alike as a selirlar, an 1 
orator, a statesman, and a Christian ; while the pKlai§prq- 
pista of England gathered around these champions of the 
negro’s rights, they were not without coadjutors ir. the 
two Houses of Parliament. Amongsl them v.'ei nia'n'y 
illustrious names : Viscount Howiek (afterwary'- Eurl 
tfrey) IiOtd HM^lVu. 

Edmund Burke, and then, through successive years, Mr. 
Wiiberforce brought tbe subject before Parliament, but 
could not succeed in carrying a bill for the abolition rill 
1804. The measure, however, was rejected in the Lords, 
and the following year the Commons threw out the bill J 
The cause triumphed during the short administration of 
Mr. Fox, and the Whigs had the honor of abolishing the 
detestable system (cheers). Thns was matured and 
brought to fruition tbe wayside thought of Thomas 
Clarkson (loud applause). A society for mitigating and 
gradually abolishing slavery was afterwards formed, but I 
its efforts were unattended by any practical results. At f 
length occurred tbe case of tbe missionary Smith, which I 
was taken np by the noble chairman in the House of I 
■Commons, and occasioned one or tbe most remarkable! 
debates on record. The speeches of tbe Doble lord were 
amongst the greatest ever delivered in tbe British Senate; I 
for forensic skill, for impassioned eloquence, and for 
oratorical splendour, they were unsurpassed (loud cheers). 
Tbe noble lord bad said truly that the discussion of that I 
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retrogression, there could he no doubt that it would bear 
fair comparison even with Jamaica, or the island of Bar¬ 
badoes. The fact was, that in British Guiana the eman¬ 
cipated slaves had become larger occupiers of land than 
those of any other colony. There were, by both canals, 
and along the banks of the Essequibo, large estates which 
bad been abandoned in consequence of the inability of 
their proprietors to pay for labor. The Degrees had, in 
many cases, united in numbers of, in some instances, 100 
or 200, put their money together to buy these estates. 
Some of these estaww’ere seven, eight, Dine, or even ten 
thousand acres in extent. They had got them under cul¬ 
tivation, occasionally employing tbe same white manager 
to conduct it, under whom they had toiled in bondage. 

He would just notiee the remark which had been made 
by Mr. Thompson with respect to the self-supporting 
pebaracter of some of tbeir missions. He (Mr. Barrett) 
was in British Guiana several years, aDd never received a 
farthing from any missionary society whatever. He was 
the minister of a large congregation entirely of negroes. 

! His wife was the only white woman amone them, yet ■ 

1 they supported him comfortable, and when 'she was til j 
they, without any solicitation at all, raised a enro or mtffic-v, j 
it)order to enabft him to make a tour for the benefit of I 
bi3 health. He was happy, lie said, to throw io this , Do 
linmble contribution to the great canse of humanity ami I 11 
freedom in which tlfry ill labored—some,like their noble ‘ \ 
chairman, wilb high and distinguished honor, and other*, 

e-Mr. humbly awaiting the approval of Him who ! An ' 
would give to all the ample reward of tbeir labors (loud I 

SPEECH OF HON. AM ASA WALKER. 

I The Hon. Avasa Walker, formerly Secretary ofj 
otate for Massachusetts, moved the following resolution : 

That while this meeting deeply deplores the fact that 
slavery is still maintained by various civilized nations, and 
that the slave trade, with all its horrors, is still prosecuted 
in contravention of treaties, and in defiance of all attempts 
for its suppression, it rejoices that in different parts of 
Europe, and in the United States of America, there are] 
societies zealously engaged in promoting the extinction 
Lof these iniquities, and would cordially wish them ‘ God 
lepeeffi^^He felt, he said, great pleasure in uniting with 


ourselves, in remembering those that are in bonds as 
bound with them, and in tbe possession of that spirit 
which would act the part of the good Samaritan towards 
all that are in suffering ? If the former, then the pre- 
slavery party are eminently charitable ; but if tbe latter, 
then the Abolitionists only are truly charitable, for they 
have neglected none of these duties. 

Let those, then, who have joined in the use of an epithet 
the meaning of which they have probably never cared to 
ascertain, ask themselves whether there is more Christian 
charity in holding out “ tbe right band of fellowship ” to 
the poor suffering slave, and in giving a enp of cold 
water to God’s children in adversity, or in marking fine 
speeches, and extending a “ cordial welcome ” to pro- 
slavery Doctors of Divinity when they come amoogst t 
Which line of conduct is most consistent with the snit 


WHAT OF THE NIGHT? 

'zsed to The Anti-Slavery Watchman.” 
night, Watchman, what of the night— 

- - Wanes it apace ? 

dawning of light, 


e <larkne« 


? of music 




about the freedom of the negro. The noble lord met 
with a suitable reward, for the generous effort then mtde, 
and for his speech in 1830 he was elected as tbe repre¬ 
sentative of the most important constituency in England 
—he was returned member for the county of York aDd 
successor of the Parliamentary champion of the negroes’ 
cause, William Wiiberforce (great cheering). About 
this time the Anti-Slavery Society made an important 
alteration both in its principle of action and its mode of 
operation. It inscribed upon its banner immediate, not 
gradual emancipation—(cheers)—and it sent forth nsen 
to summon, by the living voice, tbe people to a grand 
and final struggle (loud cheers). The Reform bill passed, 
and a Reform Parliament was convoked. Everywhere 
candidates were pledged to immediate abolition. Tbe 
1 result was that, in the year 1833, the Government had a 
House prepared to pass their measure for tbe extinction 
of slavery (cheers). When the fate of the system was 
sealed, there were those who cherished painful apprehen¬ 
sions respecting the conduct of the Degroea when they 
should learn the tidings, and when they should become 
k c. Mr. BuxtOD, from his seat in Parliament, addressed 
the slave population the counsel of a Christian Btates- 
in, and urged upon them the forgiveness of past inju¬ 
ries, and the observance of a strictly quiet and orderly 
demeanor. [The speaker read the passage from the 
printed debates.] This, said tbe speaker, was counsel 
worthy of a Christian Statesman. Was it given in vain? 
Did the negroes to whom it was offered, in strains so 
touching, accept and act upon it? Did they justify 
either the honest apprehensions of their timid friends, oi 
the affected fears of the interested alarmists who sought 
!to scare tbe nation from its duty? Or did they rather 
excel tbe advice given them, ai:d by tbe unexampled 
character of their deportment flu execed the wildcshbujatj 
which the most confident among their benevolent and 
trusting sureties bad ventured to cherish? (Cheers). 
History answers the qnestion. Her scroll extends over 
twenty-five years. She has recorded the events of the 
1st of August, 1834, when, according to the title of the 
act, slavery was abolished throughout tbe British colonies. 

| History has also recorded the events of the 1st of August, 
S1838, when the unjust, unnecessary, and cruel system 
of apprenticeship was prematurely brought to an end 
i(cbeere). 

Lord Brougham : I omitted to notice in my remarks 
| tbe fact that the 1st of August is also the anniversary of 
tbe accession of tbe House of Brunswick to the throne 
of these realms, by which we were saved from religious 
thraldom and arbitrary power (loud and prolonged cheers). 

Mr. Thompson : I am grateful for the interruption, for 
the coincidence is a most interesting one. Respecting 
the emancipation of the negroes, I may say, without risk 
of contradiction, that the annals of our race would be 
searched in vain for a parallel instance of a transition so 
sudden and complete from slavery to freedom, bo undis¬ 
figured by and abuse of the power which liberty bestows 
(prolonged cheers). Where are they now ? They are 
free men, exercising tbe liberty, the rights, and the privi¬ 
leges aud power of free men. Have they abused their 
liberty to the destruction or injury of their former 
oppressors? Have they relapsed into barbarism and 
tbe usual vices and slothfulDess of barbarians ? Have 
they slighted or misused their opportunities for the 
advancement of their material, moral, intellectual, or 
spiritual improvement? I point to tbe facts for ao 
answer (cheers). They are industrious cultivators, and 
often the independent freeholders of the soil (cheers). 
They are tbe liberal promoters of education (cheers). 
They are devout members of Christian churches (hear, 
hear). They sustain oat of their own resources the wor¬ 
ship of God, and tbe various religious insti tutions ol their 
u locality, and even send to the treasuries of societies 
this country their liberal contributions (hear, hear). 
There is no department of agricultural, commercial, 
mechanical, or political life, into which they have not 
entered, aod iu which they have not creditably distin¬ 
guished themselves. After dwelling upon other topics, 
and enumerating the many eminent persons who had 
labored in the cause of the African race, Mr. Thompson 
concluded as follows : Tbe immortality of this unsurpassed 
galaxy of the great and the good is assured. When tbe 
infernal slave trade throughout the world is utterly exter¬ 
minated, when the last fetter of the enslaved negro is 
rusting away, when Africa is restored to peace and blest 
with civilization and Christianity, then will these names 
be household words amongst millions of that race wilh 
whose redemption they are imperisbably associated 
(great cheering)—and then, also, will be remembered 
auother name—a man linked for more than half a eentstry 
to the canse of freedom and progress in this counlry—a 
name identified with education, with the freedom of the 
press, with tbe reform of tbe law, with the advancement 
of science, with the liberation of commerce, aod with the 
amelioration of the social condition of the masses of our 
people—a name which has become a synonyme for what¬ 
ever is brilliant in oratory, or nervous in diction, or pow¬ 
erful in invective—bnt a name illustrious for this reason 
chiefly, that amongst those who during that period labored 
most, and most successfully, to secure for tbe negro the 
rights of humanity, and the immunities of a citizen, the 
foremost in the battle, as the latest survivor iu the vic¬ 
tory, was HeDry Brougham. 

Mr. Thompson sat down amidst loud and repeated 
ieers. 

SPEECH OF REY. W. G. BARRETT. 

The Rev. W. G. Barrett, who had been for several 
years a missionary in British Guiana, said that on the 1st 
of August, 1834, he commenced a succession of services, 
and from six o’clock in the morning to six in the evening, 
without intermission, he was engaged in speaking to this 
emancipated people. When tbe negroes iu the West 
Indies received this boon they were willing to bury all 
injuries of the past, and to unite in singing with one heart, 
as they did with one voice, “ Let us sing uoto the Lord, 
for he has done great things for us, whereof we are glad.” 
Had the conduct of tbe planters been as forbearing as 
that of the slaves was forgiving, and their administration 
as wise as the cause of the negro was just, there would 
have been none of those heart-burnings of which they 
were perpetually reading, both in the Colonial and in the 
English press. Mr. Barrett then read an extract from a 
speech of Count Montalembert in the French Chamber 
of Peers bearing on the abolition of slavery in tbe West 
Indies. The passage which throughout was very eloquent 
and striking, concluded by characterizing the abolition 
of slavery in the British possession as “ tbe most delight¬ 
ful spectacle and the most blessed revolution which the 
nineteenth century had presented to maD.” He would 
say one word with respect to British Guiana. Mr. 
Hincks had fallen, he thought, into some slight mistake. 
He bad said there had been a slight retrogression in the 
condition of the colony of British Uniana since the abo¬ 
lition of slavery. From having been so long in the 
colony fie could say tbat, ao far from there being any 


England in the commemoration of a day which hademan- 
cipated 800,000 human beiDgs—a day which had reflected 
high honor upon England, and which was a cause of re¬ 
joicing to all mankind. He rejoiced to have such an 
opportunity, in behalf of three millions and a half of his 
fellow-creatures, to return his sincere thanks to the chair¬ 
man, and all who took an interest in the cause of emanci¬ 
pation. Ever since he could remember, the name of 
Lord Brongham had been associated with the canse of 
freedom. They would ask him what was tbe prospect of 
emancipation in the United States ? It would be deeply 
gratifying to him if be could tell them that the day was 
dawniog; that they hoped sooo to have another l9t of 
August to celebrate. 

Lord Brougham : It should be the 4th of July. 

Mr. Walker : They also had thought that that should 
be the day. He was sorry to say be could give no such 
account. He would not, from pride of country, come 
there to present anything in a false light. To the ques¬ 
tion, what is the prospect of emancipation ? he must say 
there was none. W by! because cotton was 40c. a pound 
(laughter). They would give that for it, and so would 
all the markets of the world. The consequeoce was this, 
it had the protection, in such a price, of being 150 per 
cCnt. higher, in proportion to the labor it costs than other 
agricultural productions. The demand for slave labor 
was increased, the price of slaves rose, aod the prospect 
of emancipation declined. It rose and fell with the price 
current As long ago as 1832 the Legislature of Vir¬ 
ginia came withiu a very few votes of abolishing slavery. 
Why? Because they were at very low prices. They 
might depend upon it that 14 cents a pound was a very 
powerful lens, and planters had looked through it till they 
saw that-slavery was the corner-stone of republicanism, 
and they had even discovered that it was a divine institu¬ 
tion (laughter). Planters looking through it had made 
out that the slave trade was the noblest missionary enter¬ 
prise in the world (laughter). Tbe American and the 
English were ODe family, having a common origio, speak¬ 
ing a common language, and, thanks be to God, having 
a common destiny too. Slavery could not be crushed 
out in England and sustained in America, but the Aboli¬ 
tionist? of both countries must stand shoulder to shoulder 
"iu Itfe great ccAfrb.it for freedom (cheers). 

Lord Brougham rore and stated tbat be was obliged 
to return to the House of Lords. The last speaker, he 
sail, had alluded to theopiuion held among tbe pro-slavery 
party in America as to tbe antiquity of tbe institution ; 
but be (Lord B.) knew of one fur older, not much worse, 
and very much connected with slavery. It was murder; 
(or the first man tbat was born into the world murdered 
the second (cheers). He would only address them in 
the words used by a great Roman orator to a great 
Roman soldier: “Depend upon it, your fortune has no¬ 
thing more,propitious than that it gives yon the power, 
and your nature has nothing morn excellent tbat to give 
yon the will to promote tbe security and the happiness of 
millions ” (cheers). 

The noble lord then left the hall, the whole assembly 
standing up and cheermg warmly. 


There’s; 


Thrr.nsti the h,o K hours of a.rko.« listened in fear; 

To the sounds of the struggle, the groans and the cries; 
Anon they were far, ana anon they were near, 

Now dying away, and now filling the skies. 

Sav, what of the night. Watchman, what of the fight ? 

Doth gloom yet the bright 8un of Freedom enshroud ? 

Are the strongholds of Slavery yet on the height? 

Is the back of the Negro yet broken and bowed ? 

Then send forth a voice to the nations around; 

Bid the people arise, many millions as one, 

And say—” This our brother no more shall be bound— 

This wrong to God’s children no more shall be done! ” 
watchman. 

The night is far spent, and tbe day is at hand; 

There's a flash in the East, though the West is yet dark! 
Creation bath heard the Eternal command. 

I light—giorions light-cometh on: Brothers, hark! 

‘ ■'jiliiut sound, there’s a myriad ham 1 
is waking, and praising the Lord; 

And the voices of men to the iist’ning ear come. 

Crying—" Up, Watchman! send the glad tidiugs abroad! ” 
In the dark Western valleys yet rageth the war, 

And the heel of Oppression treads down the poor Slave; 
nt his eye sees the dawning of daylight afar, 

A nd he knows there are hands stretched to snccour aud save: 
The Standard of Freedom, all bloody and torn, 

And trampled, and hidden awhile from the view, 


Oh, joy to the Watchman whose eyes can discern 
Through the clouds and thick darkness the breaking of day! 
nd, joy to the Negro.’ whose glances may turn 
To the quarter whence cometh the life-giving ray, 

It cometh—tbat Freedom for which we have striven 1 
We have seen the light gilding the hill tops, aud heard 
The promise of Ore by whom fetters are riven: 
m i as sure as His high and immutable word ! 

dm Anti-Slavery Advocate. H. Q. 


PLOTS OF THE FILIBUSTERS. 

SPANISH AMERICA TO BE CONQURED FOR 
SLAVERY, 

Correspondence of Tlio N. T. Tribono. 

White Sulphur Springs, Va., Ang. 13. 

The Greenbrier White Sulphur Springs haveloDg been 
the favorite resort of the rag-tag and bob-tail of the 
Southern Summer travellers, and not a few of our North¬ 
ern men find it in their way to drop in here merely to 
see the elephant. This was my ease, and I must say I 
do not regret to be all at once thrown into this pande¬ 
monium of Fashion, Folly, Vice, and Frolic. There 
are, perhaps, a thousand or twelve hundred persons'here, 
of every kind and caste. As at other similar places, it 
would be very difficult to describe the specimens of hu¬ 
manity here found, and I shall not attempt it. 

On Saturday, August 6,1 chanced to get hold of a 
curious circular, which seemed so pointed that I con¬ 
cluded to try and see What was on foot. The circular 
reads thus : 

“ No. 264 Broadway, Whit* Sou-hub Springs, V« 

“ Sir Yo are If II i r ed ‘‘tht’’' 1 &> 9 ' 

maty, Virginia, on Monday, Aug. 3, 1859, to conaide’r the steps, 
lornary to render the political standing and material Interest of j 

“ questions of vast national importance wi 
greatly desired that the influential classes 


UNCHARl TABLENESS. 

From The (London) Anti-Slavery Advocate. 

■ Those who throw their energies and influence into the 
[Anti-Slavery movement must not expect always to sail 
in smooth water, even in England. If they assert that 
I the American Churches are “ the bulwarks of American 
slavery," they must expect to have their statemeuts 
| deuied, however conclusive their evidence may be; and 
if they prove tbat certain sects in America are largely 
implicated in tbe support of the “peculiar institution,” 
they must be prepared to be charged with “ uncharitable- 
Iness,” aDd with being “ accusers of the brethren.” It is 
easy to call a man “ uncharitable,” though sometimes 
[difficult to answer his arguments. It need not be won- 
[dered at that saeh an easy mode of “getting out of a 
corner’’when beaten in argument, should be so often 
adopted by those who find it impossible to hide their 
ignorance in any other way. Men of this stamp regard 
what they term “ extreme views ” with intense dislike ; 
and abhor tbe word ultra with all its affixes, and are 
ready to faint if they hear any one utter “strong lan¬ 
guage.” They are in every respect conservative, and 
may be counted amongst the staunchest supporters of 
“ existing rights” and “ vested interests.” They hate al! 
“ new-faDgled notions,” and any attempt at change is by 
them called “ revolution.” Had they lived eighteen hun¬ 
dred years ago, they would have “ despised aod rejected ” 
Jesus of Nazareth; and were they now resident in the 
United States, they would take side with the Cushings 
aud Packthreads in snpport of slavery. Living in a free 
country, where slavery has been abolished by the unani¬ 
mous voice of the people, they find it advisable to avow 
a detestation of human bondage, but at the same time 
qualify Ibis by attacking those who are Dobly fighting 
the battle of freedom in America. In their eyes an Abo¬ 
litionist is a dreadful personage, combining in bis person 
| all the fanaticism of a Moslem with the blood-thirstiness 
of a Red Republican. Yon may prove tbat William 
Lloyd Garrison never shed a drop of blood in his life, aDd 
that, on the contrary, he is personally the embodiment of 
all tbat is peaceful and inoffensive, while his compeers 
are men of peace, as little likely to wield physical force 
as the late Joseph Stnrge was to take a commission in 
the army. No matter; granting all this, still it must be 
admitted that they are Infidels/ And why ? Because 
they refuse to ackuowledge the genuineness of that Chris¬ 
tianity which enslaves the African. They boldly unmask 
the hypocrisy of those who profess to believe the teach¬ 
ings of Him who came “ to liberate the captives,” and at; 
tbe same time uphold the accursed system of slavery. 
Tins is why they are called infidels. And yet men are 
to be found in England who are ready to echo the false¬ 
hoods circulated by the pro-slavery party against the 
Abolitionists, and who do not hesitate to charge any 
Englishman who has the manliness to vindicate the troth 
with “ uneharitableness.” Charity properly signifies love, 
and therefore to be uncharitable is to be wanting in love; 
but this is not the fault of the Abolitionists, for have they 
not shown their love for the whole human race by their 
unceasing advocacy of universal freedom ? Their error 
is in not lovmg those who love sin ; in not crying “ Peace, 
peace,” when there was “ no peace ”; in speaking out I 
boldLy when they would have gained a better position in 
this world by remaining silent. These are their crimes, 
and if all who act in a similar manner are to be branded 
s « uncharitable ” and tbe like—then we say, God grant 
s grace to win the designation for ourselves ! 

It may be well for those who so loudly denounce the 
uncharitableness ” of the Abolitionists to remember the 
words of tbe Apostle Paul: “ Though I speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels, and have not charity, I am 
become as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal.” It 
may be well for them to consider before pointing out the 
beam in their brother’s eye, whether there be no mote in 
their own. When Christ was on earth, he gave ns a new 
commandment, “ that ye love one another.” Does the 
slaveholder love his Christian brother when he manacles 
aud flogs him, or when he sells him to the highest bidder 
on the auction block? Is there no want of charity or of 
Christian love in those who dare to consign their fellow- 
man to a life of bondage? What is charity? Does it 
consist in erne! oppression, or in loving our neighbor as I 
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This had been probably dropped by the person to 
I whom it was addressed. I made inquiries of several ac¬ 
quaintances as to the bnsines3 of the Convention, but 
l unfortunately did not come across any one who seemed 
I to know its import. All day Saturday and Sunday 
small groups of men could be seen conversing earnestly 
jin an undertone, and it was evident tbat some concert of] 
[thought was prevalent. On Monday morning tbe ball-i 
room was cleared, and a guard in uniform was placed all 
the door, who admitted such as had tickets. Not beiDgl 
[one of lbe favored lew, 1 did not get admittance, though 
I tried twice. The curtains were dropped, so that I had 
no chance to Bee tbe number who were present, but judg-1 
iog from those whom I saw enter, 1 should think there 
I must have been from 80 to 100 persons. As the piazza 
[extends around two sides of the room, it was not difficult 
to hear much that was said. The meeting seemed to bdj 
a preliminary one, and intended to sound the public feel-] 
iog on the question of acquiring more Southern territory. 
i Mexico was shown up as a country in a state of anarchy, 
and likely so to remain until it was governed by Ameri¬ 
cans. The relations of the North aud South were exam¬ 
ined, and a large amount of disunion feeling was ex- 
—essed. 

From the presence of a large number of military men 
and noted politicians, as well as from the statements of the 
speaker, whom I afterwards learned was General Biekley, 
President of the American Legion, a secret Southern 
Military Organization, it appears that this movement is 
more advanced than has been heretofore understood. The 
Legion is 13,000 strong, mostly armed, aud ready to 
march at short notice. The speaker said : 

“Of coarse, time, place, and plata mu3t not here be 
made public. Yon must rely on the regular delegates to 
arrange these matters, and be assured this part of our 
labors will receive earnest aDd calm attention. What 
we ask of you is to help direct the ship wheu sails are 
ready set. Sustain us at home while we do the work 
abroad—for we are going to fight a battle ou other soil, 
that must otherwise, iu a few years, be fought at your 
own doors.” 

He stated farther that it was determined not to violate 
the Neutrality laws; but he did not explain how this 
movement ahoald take place withoot their violation. The 
Convention rose at about 1 1-2 p. m., aud was assembled 
agaio in the evening at the Old Ohnrch room, which was 
protected by a guard and sentinel. Here the meeting 
seemed to be almost entirely composed of military men. 

: then, the meetings have been held every evening, 
times at one place, and then at another. Yesterday 
1 had a long conversation with Major Tillery and Gol. 
Toler, and to-day I was introduced to Gen. Biekley. He 
is about 35 or 38 years of age, about 5 feet 10 inches, 
with deep blue sharp eyes, heavy beard, and looks as de¬ 
termined as man can. He will probably weigh about 150 
lba, is very erect and proud, yet one of the most affable 
men in conversation 1 have ever met with. He is well 
educated, thoroughly acquainted with tbe United States 
and Mexico, and has travelled much in Europe. He is a 
Disunionist in politics, and, if he succeeds, will do much 
to bring about a disruption of the Union, though he says 
his movement will alone prevent it. He is surrounded 
by his suite, and, I must say, they are fine-looking fel¬ 
lows. He talks very much, but if noticed closely it will 
be observed that he measures every word, and never re¬ 
fers to Mexico as his field of operations ; but he draws 
dismal pictures of Spanish-American civil zation—the 
dangers of the South—and argues strongly lor the entire 
American control of the Gulf. Few young men will 
talk with him five minutes without catching his enthu¬ 
siasm. There is that in his voice and mode ot expression 
which is not easily forgotten. It is probable that u is 
to this body to whom President Juarez looks for assist¬ 
ance, though, if I am not mistaken, Biekley is looxing 
only to the extension of Negro slavery. He says the 
American Legion was organized in a “d has been 

quietly growing ever since, and that it is now strong 
enough io work out the destiny oi tbe bouth, against 
every opposition. He is greatly m favor ot Wise for the 
Presidency, and says, if he is not the nominee, he hopes 
Gov. Seward will be elected, so that the South will have 
to separate, I think ha saw that I was a Northern man. 
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It is to be greatly desired that he may f ai i tf> rH ;„ 
capital to carry on the enterprise, though tbe Dn h?J J« 

contributing largely. I ^ to-day one gentleCu rl 
Arkansas, Wm H. Toler, who had just taken a thou^ n d 
dollars worth of h I8 bond?, and I learn that manyth on 
sands have been disposed of here. y 

Tbe Convention is in session vet, and I may be able to 

report the results in a few days. r. l. a. 

THE UNION ENDANGERED. 

From The Fayette (Ps.) Patriot. 

. It is well kDqwa tbat a few days since President 
Buchanan wns sojourning at Bedford Spring?, surrounded 
by his fawning officials, and followed by a concourse of 
office seekers and partisan flatterers. It was dnrinn his 
stay that the Pittsburg Post nominated him for reelection 
of^B^ford water^r ' 0 D n dllcet ]’ ei,her ,br0U! ? h influence 
|'that occurred thereabout, to decline the propowdThoDOT 
1 A friend who was on the ground gives us the particulars 
of an incident that transpired daring tbe President 
Al-ng with hi; n-tinue, and under t! 


of the President, came t 


talthy South- 


widow, well known in the fashionable circle* of Wash¬ 
ington. Of coarse beiog a Southerner and the owner of 
a large lot of slaves, she could not think of coming with¬ 
out her most faithful waiting-maid. She knew how 
affectionately the slaves clang to their owners, and she 
was confident that slave property would be sacred aDd 
secure under the wing of the President-tbe vicegerent 
f. »?«*«*• She needed her ebonv “ chat¬ 
tel (rrnppfnl ber ,3re?s - t0 S ive ber crinoline 

the graceful touch, aod to arrange thiners crpn^rnllv Tn 
*ort she could not Wy well do without so valuable L 
assistant and as Bedford, during the President’s sojourn, 
wonld be overrun with valiant “ Democrats ” ea4- to 
save the Constitntion and Union at any time by appre- 
hendmg negroes, she concluded to bring a female slave 
along. In company, therefore, with the President and 
with the beautiful widow, came the said slave. She 
landed at Bedford with tbe other Southern celebrities, 
and proceeded to imbibe the invigorating water, and in¬ 
hale the exhilarating air. But the effect of this change 
of air and water was too powerful for the affectioos of 
the colored portion of the President’s retinue, and sud¬ 
denly she came np among the missing. Tbe announce¬ 
ment created great excitement iu Presidential circles. 
The President trembled at the thought of the danger 
to the Union by this rash act of the naughty slave. He 
entreated bis followers to hurry hither and thither to 
secure the widow’s property, and restore the Union to its 
accustomed placidity. There was “ mounting in hot 
haste,” and swift steeds bore the huntsmen in every direc¬ 
tion. The telegraph wires were put in requisition, and 
the beet blood of the President’s army of followers was 
swift in the chase. Through the long hours of tbe night 
the President paced to and fro in anxious expectation of 
tidings from the fugitive, and the “ lone, lorn widow ” 
mourned the probable .loss of 8800 to 81,000 from ber 
immense treasures. But one by one the elan returned 
disheartened and wayworn, and no tidings from the slave. 
The “ chattel ” was safe from apprehension. The widow 
was minus several hundred dollars, and without her favorite 
and skilful hair-dresser and dress-arranger. She was 
disconsolate. The President was disconsolate. The 
crowd of faithfol Democrats was disconsolate. There 
was no kindly hand and smiling face there to administer 
consolation and comfort to the sorrowing. To add to 
this, the story bad gone abroad, and the irreverent and 
profane “ Black Republicans ” in the neighborhood were 
sacrilegiously making merry over the sad predicament 
of the Union-savers and Degro-catchers. It was forth¬ 
with determined, therefore, that the President and relioue 
should depart the iuhospitable regions of Bedford, and in 
a short time he and his admirers, and the widow bereft of 
her sable help, sought safety and quiet in the patriotic 
town Of Cumberland. bov-»i,.j \lasou „nfr !>.«<,>i J .. line, in 
the blaveholding State of Maryland. It was certainly very 
cruel that the uncertainty of human riches should be so 
singularly brought to tbe immediate notice of the Pre¬ 
sident, and that, too, on the soil of his native State. He 
retired as speedily as possible in disgust, and it is conjec¬ 
tured that he will never again set foot on the soil of a 
State so fall of painful recollections to himself and 
followers. __ 

MISS REMOND IN LONDON. 

From The Morning Star, 3 uly 22. 

An Anti-Slavery meeting was, on Wednesday evening, 
convened in the Melior street School-room, Borough, to 
afford Miss Remond, the colored lady who n ceutly so 
effectually addressed aD audience in the Store street Music 
Hall, an opportunity of imparting a portion of the in¬ 
formation she possesses to the inhabitants of a widely 
differing section of the metropolis. The place of meet¬ 
ing was densely crowded. Mr. Thomas Pillow presided. 
Miss Remond was introduced by Mr. George Thompson, 
and delivered an address distinguished by much pathos, 
and replete with statements of a deeply affecting charac¬ 
ter, more particularly descriptive of the degraded, brutal¬ 
ized, aDd defenceless condition of the enslaved women of 
America, on whose behalf the speaker made a powerful 
and touching appeal. The sentiments uttered by tbe 
feminine advocate of freedom were received with evident 
interest, warm sympathy and load applause. Mr. Thomp¬ 
son moved a resolution to the effect : “ Tbat the system 
permitted to exist in the United States of America, which 
enslaved four millioos of the human race, and subjected 
them under its in influence to every conceivable wrong, 
personal and domestic, moral and spiritual, was at war 
with the natural rights of rational and responsible beings, 
with the commands of God and the precepts of Chris¬ 
tianity ; and that it was, therefore, the duty of every 
lover of freedom, aDd every friend of religion, to employ 
all legitimate means to extirpate tbe inhuman institution 
of chattel slavery from the face of tbe earth.” This 
resolntiqo was supported by its proposer in a lengthened 
speech, which was listened to wilh marked approbation. 
After having been seconded by the Rev. W. H. Bonner, 
it wa8 carried unanimously. Thanks having been voted to 
Miss Remond aud the chairmaD, the meeting separated. 


ANTI-SLAVERY TACTICS* 

From The { London) Anti-Slzvery Advocate. 

W k have not for many days seen an anti-slavery tract 
better suited for English readers than this courageous, 
out-spoken, racy appeal of our energetic friends in Leeds. 
It is most gratifying to witness tbe gradual acceptance 
and independent diff tsion of those views which we have 
been endeavoring for many years to press upon tbe public 
attention. All the real friends of the anti-slavery cause 
are at length aware that until the great religious denomi¬ 
nations learn to distinguish between the American “ pro¬ 
fessor,” who comes to us declaring that “ he is as much 
anti-slavery as anybody,” and the honest man who is an 
Abolitionist through sunshine and storm, at home as well 
as abroad, there is no chance of our doing much to help 
the cause in the United States. We had marked great 
portions of this address with tokens of our special ap¬ 
proval, and would gladly transfer them to our columns, 
but our limited space confines us to a few extracts, which 
we shall lay before our readers, with tbe assurance that 
the whole essay is worthy of a large circulation. Mr. 
Horner calls upon the Anti-Slavery Societies to be up 
and doing. He recommends us to keep our eyes open, 
and to disregard the hypocritical and deceitful profes¬ 
sions of American travellers (especially ministers of reli¬ 
gion) who are pro-slavery at home, and only put on an 
anti-slavery “ship’s “at” here, b^ause it makes their 
sojourn more comfortable on this side of the Atlantic. 
We may be sure that all true-hearted Abolitionists who 
come amongst us will gladly answer any inquiries of the 
kind that may be put to them, and that none will object 
but those whose conduct will not bear investigation. 

If there were a few more such laborers in England as 
the writer, tbeir efforts would soon redound to the good 
of the slave and the great encouragement of the Aboli¬ 
tionists. 

SPURIOUS CHARITY. 

It has been urged even by Englishmen that “ great 
allowances ” are to be made for these apostate Christians, 
and that having, so to speak, been “ bred and boro ” in a 
pro-slavery atmosphere, they cannot be expected to regard 
it in the same heinous light that we do. Now let me 
ask, is it any comfort to the slave to be told that although 
Ills master may treat him most inhumanly, still he must 
not complain, as there are “ great allowances to be 
made? Think you that it would afford any consolation 
to the down-trodden Neapolitan to tell him, tha although 
Bomba may be a moat tyrannical monster, still there are 
“ great allowances to be made, and that as bis majesty 
?as “ to the manner born ’ a despot, it is only to be ex- 

* antt-Slavery Tacwcs. A paper read before the members ot tbe 
.eeds Youatr Men’s Anti-Slavery Society, on Wednesday evening, 
larch 16, 1859, by Joseph A. Horner, London; Webb and Co, 







parted that he will live one? Would it remove the an¬ 
noyance of t he plundered traveller to he told that “ great 

allowances ” must be made for the thief ? The truth is 
that “ great allowances ” might with equal, and often 
with greater, justice be made for the perpetrator or any 
offence throughout the whole category of crime. Then 
away with such transparent sophistry ; “ where the spirit 
of the Lord is, there is liberty ”; liberty for the body as 
Well as for the soul; liberty “ to know, to utter, and to 
argue freely ”; and who will dare to affirm that liberty 
exists in the Southern States of America, or that the 
Chorch which enslaves the African has “ the spirit of the 
Lord” approving its iniquity? In “ My Bondage and 
my Freedom,” Frederick Douglass says: “ I assert, most 
unhesitatingly, that the religion of the South—as I have 
observed it and proved it —js a mere covering for the 
most horrid crimes ; yi£ justmer of the most appaling 
barbarity ; a sanctifier or the most hateful frauds; and a 
secure shelter under which the darkest, foulest, grossest 
and most infernal abominations fester and flourish. Were, 
1 again to be reduced to the condition of a slave, next to 
that calamity 1 should regard the fact of being the Blave 
of a religious slaveholder the greatest that could befal 
me. 1) or of all slaveholders with whom I have ever met, 
religions slaveholders are the worst. I have found them 
almost invariably the vilest, meanest and basest of their 
class.” 


AN APT COMPARISON. 

That slaveholders wear a sanctimonious countenace 
no proof that they are not heartless hypocrites; long 
faces, long prayers and long sermons are no passports to 
heaven. A Christian has “ the love of God in his heart,” 
and he who truly loves God will “ love his neighbor as 
himself”; and does the slaveholder do this? If so, he 


takes a strange way of showing it. In reality he has as 
little love for his fellowman, whom he flogs at the whip- 


ping-post, as the Catholics had for the “ heretics ” whom 
they burnt at the stake. If the Catholics were expert 
in the use of instruments of torture, so is the slaveholder ; 
if the “ heretical ” Protestants suffered martyrdom, the 
history of slavery is written with the blood of its victims. 
Then why are we deceived ? If on some first Sunday in 
the month a converted Mahommedan, with a dozen wives 
at his elbow, were to march up an aisle in one of our 
chapels, and were to marshal his twelve good ladies into 
a pew designed for communicants, would the Sacrament 
be handed to them ? Would not decency be outraged by 
such a proceeding? The supposition may be somewhat 
ridiculous, and yet when the representatives of slavehold¬ 


ers comes, not in turban and robe but in beaver and 
broadcloth, we nnblushingly allow him to sit with ns 
as a Christian brother, although slavery foster polygamy 
and other crimes of the deepest dye, and keeps the slave in 
a state of heathenish ignorance, if anything worse than 
Mahommedanism. For my own part, whenever I meet 
one of these despicable specimens of fallen human nature, 
I feel as Barclay and Perkins’s draymen felt when they 
chased the infamous, woman-whipping Marshal Haynau 
through the streets of London. Not that I recommend 
such modes of procedure, for ours is a moral warfare and 
we have nothing to do with physical force. No 1 what 
1 say to every anti-slavery man is, Touch not the unclean 
thing. Touch it not, however deceptive its appearance - 
enticing as it may lock on the outside, beneath there i 
the very blackness of darkness. 

SILKEN PHRASES. 

We are told that the accursed system comes from God, 
and men try to hide its blackness behind smooth names; 
they tell ns that it is a “ peculiar institution,” a “ patriar¬ 
chal form of household government ”—in other words, 
they would have ns believe that it is a sort of “ little 
heaven below.” Thus, by the use of silken phrases,_ do 
men deceive themselves and others. “ Peculiar institu- 


men deceive themselves and others. “ Pecnl 
tion ’’—peculiar indeed in its overwhelming wickedness . 
“ peculiar ” in fostering every crime that wickedness and 
malignity can invent. Truly does honest old John 
Wesley call it “ the sum of all villanies.” It is false and 
wicked to say that the Bible sanctions and approves of 
such a system as this ; the whole teaching of Him “ who I 
bowed to death to set the sin-bonnd prisoner free ” is 
opposed to it. Then why do we receive slaveholders as 
Christian brethren ? and why do we admit pro-slavery 
divines to onr pulpits? If slaveholders, being “ man- 
stealers,” are guilty of a greater crime than sheep-stealers, 
why do we acknowledge them as fellow Christians ? _ That 
« wealth maketh many friends ” is as true now as it was 
in the days of Solomon, and this is one reason the slave¬ 
holders are rich in this world’s goods, and who can num¬ 
ber the worshippers of mammon ? Another reason has 
been, deficiency of information, which has led ns to wel¬ 
come any American who had the art to palm himself off 
as an Abolitionist, without first inquiring into his antece-1 
dents; whilst others amongst us have gone on year after 
year, as I once heard a gentleman say, “ hoping all things ” 
concerning their American brethren, forgetting that 
whilst we are told to “ hope all things ” we are also told 
that “ evil communications corrupt good manners,” and 
that if we recognize slaveholders as fellow Christians, ’*“* 


approximate ourselves to their standard of Christianity , 
therefore, if we wish to preserve our religion “ pure and 


tmdefiled ” we must have no fellowship with the “ workers 
Of iniqnity.” 


The mischief is, that every denomination of Christians 
in England religiously believe that the members of their 
own ’communion in America are entirely anti-slavery : 
thus, a Baptist will admit that the Wesleyans and Inde¬ 
pendents of America are largely implicated in the sup¬ 
port of slavery, but nothing can convince him that the 
American Baptists hold 250,000 slaves; while a Metho¬ 
dist is as firmly convinced of the guilt of the Baptists 
and the innocence of his own sect; and the Independents 
triumphantly point to Albert Barnes, Dr. Cheever, Mrs. 
Stowe, and other champions of freedom, as conclusive 
evidence of the anti-slavery character of the Congrega- 
tionalists of America. Thus, as in the Circumlocution 
. Office, everybody blames everybody else, and those who 
are most deserving of censure are loudest m their protes¬ 
tations of innocence. 

TIMIDITY OP ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETIES. 


How is it that so many pro-slavery ministers of the 
Gospel are received with open arms by English Chris- 
tianswhile the Anti-Slavery Societies stand quietly by, 
not daring to protest against such shameful inconsis¬ 
tency ? The answer is, because they are afraid to do 

right! Perhaps the Kev. Mr.-is a Baptist, and 

several members of the Anti-Slavery Committee are Bap¬ 
tists also; and so to please these, who else would discon¬ 
tinue to subscribe to the Society’s funds, the reverend 
hypocrite must be received as a fellow Christian. Ihus 
the system works. The Anti-Slavery Societies loudly 
call upon American Churches generally to take a proper 
stand on the slavery question; but when the time comes 
for any individual Society to back its fine words by cor- 

responding actions, they suddenly discover that its Bap¬ 
tist, Wesleyan, or Independent members, as the case may 
be, will desert the Society if steps are taken “ expose 
the pro-slavery position of some reverend American fel¬ 
low-professor ; and so, for the sake of a few paltry pence, 
Jadas sells his Lord. Well may the “ P‘ ous ’ 
ers and pro-slavery Church members ’ 

“ Physician, heal thyself.” The Rev. Edward Mathews 
could make some curious revelations if he liked, by stat¬ 
ing how far his efforts to awaken English Christians to a 
knowledge of the fact that slavery is mainly upheld by 
their professed brethren in America have been seconded 
by the Anti-Slavery Societies, and whether, in many in¬ 
stances, he has not met with positive opposition from them. 


LETTER FROM THEODORE PARKER. 


From The Liberator. 

‘Bteemed friend, Francis Jackson, Esq., kindly per- 
'to publish the following extracts from a letter 
e has just received from Mr. Parker, knowing how 
interest is felt in hie welfare. It is most gratifj- 
elieve that his health is really improving. May 
rbe long in the world 1 

Moxtredx, Canton Yaud, Switzerland, 1 
July 2, 1859. i 

3is Jackson, Esq .—Dear Friend: It is a long time 
srote you, although I have sent letters to many 
ince tbe 3d of June. The truth is, I am indebted 
.ny persons for epistolary and other favors, that 
Itude would keep me writing all the time to repay 
luesslhave received; but there must be a limit 
gratitude—so I write much less than i would, 
JW vour injunction, “ not to overdo.” Let me 
fr I* deal better here than ever before sinoe 
Boston ; nay, bating the ill-condition of the voice, 

* in nslv coQc'h, I am better than last year at 
f Besides, the cough itself abated greatly after 
L-e but I caught cold in a steamboat, and the 
^ c’.me back but is now quietly going off again. 

g twn at night. R ^s lf u -ining 

^ SS&SL the Vest | 

vhen near tbe Azores : that is “ e loWe ® t I ! have 
ince we entered the Gulf Stream, Feb. 10th . 
re well situated here—a fine house, beautiful situ- 
id excellent companions. Mr. Lyman, the Bunts, 
Apthorps, are at the same house. . 

nt to write Mr. Garrison a letter, to be read on the 
kugustjbut could not quite bring it to paBS. Give 
heartiest regards, and his family also, 
like the “ Evil One” the American Government 
,! The slave trade with Africa carried on pub- 
l( i with the connivance of the Federal authorities 
>n punished for the most open violation of the law, 

,as meant to prohibit that foulest of wrongs; the 
e Court scoffing at the first principles of all j U8 t 
went and treading State Bights and the High is of 
aler foot; kidnappers in Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
ere seising innocent men, and hounding them off 
„. oirnnit Courts putting noble men in jail, for 

ry , Circuit u charity aad m8l j DCtive 

t common act ver dict of Northern juries ; 

ifte Chase ol Ohio, allowing the kidnappers 
Ug’ in "heir own Northern States ; *•*■%"* 
of No* York, Massachu^tts and New^p- 


■rimes"against ^Hntnauity ; the I^bhctm 


diing down and sneaking ’off from its most ( 

f and plainest interest—wbat a sight it is. ■ 

las no good influence in European politics at 


present. Thoughtful men, friends of the human race, ] 
see k to. advance the progress of mankind, look at 

our diplomatic officers abroad, men like Dallas at London, 
Mason at Paris, Daniel at Turin, and J. Glancey Jones at 
Vienna, and ask, “ Is that the fruit of the American tree ? ” 
For answer, they look at the tree itself—a Democracy 

that bears four million slaves, and scatters the seeds of 
bondage into every Territory and every State! They 
look at the American Church, and find no leading sect 
that dares oppose the most monstrous evil in the world ! 
What can an enlightened man hope from a people who 
tolerate such things ? If he is a stranger, his fears over¬ 
power his hopes. Yon and I are Americans—democrats, 
too, in the deepest depths of our nature—and we may 
see through all this wickedness, and foretell a virtuous 
manhood lor this youth prematurely debauched, who now 
disgraces the Continent; but a European philosopher or 
statesman cannot judge us in that way. So at this day, 

I think, our example only aids the tyrant. Of course, 


_like Caleb Cashing and his gang of atheistic hypo¬ 
crites rejoice in ail this, as preparing for the ruin of the 
democratic institutions which they hate. 

God bless you and yours! Faithfully, 

Theodore Parker. 


and power was quite equal to any performance I ever 
heard him make, in his palmiest days. He spoke, per¬ 
haps, forty-five minutes. I do not know as he could now 
speak for three or four hours, as he used to do, but I was 
quite astonished to find that, after all he has suffered, be 
was able to make so brilliant an effort. I think all his 
friends will be very much gratified to learn this, and I 
am sure we may confidently expect that be will do great 
service for humanity in the future, as in the past. 

“Tbe other fact that impressed me was the great 
amount of information communicated by Gov. Hinoks, of 
Barbadoes, and other gentlemen acquainted with the 
West Indies, in regard to the favorable working of eman¬ 
cipation. The evidence was overwhelming that the great 
experiment is a success. I had, I must confess, been led 
to entertain great fears as to the future of the emanci¬ 
pated slaves, but those fears are now removed. 

“ I find a great many persons here who feel a deep 
interest in the movements of the Abolitionists in the 
United States, as well as in the political events of the 
day.” _____________ 


lational 3tflaiiari>. 


aimn —without comprohisi . 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 27, 1859. 


Letters enclosing matter fer pubUcation, orrelating In any way to 
tbe editorial conduct of the paper, should be addressed “ Editor of 
the Anti-Slavery Standard, No. 5 Beckman street, New Fork.” 

LetterBenclosineaubscriptions, or relating in any wayto tbe busi¬ 
ness of the offlee should be addressed, “ Publisher of the Anti- 
Slavery Standard, No. b Beekman street. New York 


Wanted. —To complete files, to he deposited in a 
portant public institution, where they will be permanently 
open to the public, the first three Reports of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society (1831, 1835, 1836) and the First 
Report of the New Eagland Anti-Slavery Society (1833) 
are wanted. Friends of the cause, searoh your piles of 
old pamphlets, and if yon can find either or all of these 
Reports, and do not care to retain them, please send them 
at once to tbe Editor of The.Standard, who will thank 
you in the name of the cause. 


ANNIVERSARY OF EMANCIPATION IN LONDON. 


The reports that have reached us of the celebration of 
the First of August in London, under the joint auspices j 
of the new Anti-Slavery Committee and the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, are exceedingly gratify¬ 
ing and encouraging to American Abolitionists, ealeu-1 
lated as they are to strengthen the hope that the cause 
of freedom in this country will be more powerfully aided 
in the future than it has been in the past by its friends 
in the Old World. Abolitionists on this side of the 
water have thought their brethren in Great Britain some¬ 
what remiss in efforts to enlighten the world respecting 
the workings of Emancipation in the West Indies, and 
to counteract the misrepresentations of the friends and 
apologists of slavery, who, with clamorous din of reite¬ 
ration, have insisted that the grand experiment of Bri¬ 
tish Justice and Philanthropy was a failure. The Lon¬ 
don celebration, sanctioned and aided as it was by the 
venerable Brougham, will, we hope, give a truer and 
firmer tone to the public opinion of Great Britain, and 
not be without its effects upon the British press. 

The report of Lord Brougham’s speech, which we 
published last week, was neither as full nor as correct a 
could be desired. We regret that a much better one ii 
The Clerkenwell News came too late to be available. 
The report on the first page of the addresses of Gov. 
Hincks and George Thompson fail to do justice to the 
speakers, but they will give our readers some idea of the 
arguments by which they defended the cause. 

The following letter from Mr. Ohesson makes up in 
some degree for the deficiency of the reports, and con¬ 
tains information which cannot fail to cheer the friends 
of the cause in this country. 


THE PROSPECTS OF DO VOL AS. 


That Senator Douglas means to be nominated for the 
Presidency at Charleston we have no doubt. His hope 
is to control a majority of the delegates from the North, 
and force the South to take him as tbe only way of 
escaping a defeat at the hands of thWepublicans. His 
recent denunciation of the foreign slave trade, and his 
opposition to the enactment by CoDgress of laws to pro¬ 
tect slavery in the Territories, are believed by sagaoious 
men to be part of a plan concocted by his friends in the 
South to give him strength at the North. The Washing¬ 
ton Republic says: 

“ It is said to have been arranged last winter, between 
leaders at the South, and Mr. Douglas, that certain issnes, 
never seriously intended as such by the South, should be 
ostensibly urged from that quarter, for the express pnr-1 
pose of giving him the opportunity of cheaply acquiring 
Northern capital, by taking the negative side. The 1 
names of parties to such an arrangement have been given 
to us upon no mean authority, and it implies no improb- 
able degree of craft, when it is recollected, that with 1 
Southern politicians, the business of life is politics, and 
that the problem which they have always before them : = 


vantage of steam. Hence slavers will be more closely 

The joint treaty with England requires that the United 
States shall keep on the Algerian coast a force of eighty 
guns, bat by the recent arrangement on the part of the 
Administration the number of our guns will be one hun¬ 
dred and sixteen. 

Mr. Birney, who succeeds Mr. Morse as Naval Store- 
Keeper, went out in the Constellation, with instructions 
to remove the Naval depot for the African squadron 
from Porto Praya to San Paul de Lando, which is three 
hundred and thirty six miles south of the Congo river, or 
about twenty-five hundred miles distant from Porto Praya. 
This new depot will, consequently, be much nearer than 
the former to the principal points of traffic on the coast, 
and will, in a great measure, obviate the necessity of 
long cruises. 

On our own coast, too, there is to be an efficient naval 
force composed of the steamers Crusader, Lieutenant 
MafiR; the Mohawk, Lieutenant Craven; Wyandotte, 


LETTER FROM STEPHEN S. FOSTER. 


Lieutenant Stanley ; and the Fulton, Commander G. G. 
Williamson. They are to cruise in the neighborhood of 
Cuba, for the purpose of capturing any slavers which 
may by their expertness escape the vigilance of OU naval 
police on the African coast. 

These arrangements will soon go into fall operation, 
and the Secretary of the Navy is now harrying the prepa¬ 
ration of such of the vessels as are yet in port for this 
important service. 


Worcester, August 21, 1859. 

To the Editor of The National Anti-Shivery Standard. 

As I am virtually excluded from the advocacy and 
defense of my anti-slavery theories and policy in the 
columns of your paper, will yon be kind enough to allow 
me sufficient Bpace simply to say to your readers that I do 
not admit the correctness of your representation of them, 
or of that given by your foreign correspondent, H. M. 
To criticism, however searching or caustic, I do not 
object, bnt, rather, have always courted it as a necessary 
and essential safeguard against error; but criticism 
should be particularly careful of the accuracy of its facts. 
Misrepresentation, although, as in this case, unintentional, 
cannot fail, in the end, to injure the cause it is intended 
to promote. Stephen S. Foster. 


sure and get Mrs. Gage to talk to youTbouTtiT^^ 
Indies if you can do so. We learn with pl eas „ 6 

she will continue her discourse here this aveml® tfe 
write this on Thursday) taking Santa CW 1 n 8 (*. 
Domingo for her subject. Those of na who & 

last night will go again, and those who did n ot k, 

avail themselves of the pleasure of the entertain n ^* , ‘eiy 


LETTERS FROM PARIS.No. j 

Paris, August 3(J 
No great events have happened since the un e 
peace of Villafranca, and I shall for this time 
subject of Italian affairs, waiting till I get ft, 
upon the final organization of the new confefl 
But there never is any lack of interest in hnman 

.awoll oao... „ a «ai tS , 


the CRUSHING-OUT PROCESS IN OHIO. 


19 Harpdr Street, Bloomsbury, London, 

5th August, 1859. 

Ib the Editor of The National Anti-Slavery Standard. 

I send yon some three or four London newspapers from 
which you will be able to form a pretty correct idea of 
our First of August meeting, the most snccessful anti- 
slavery demonstration which has been held in London for 
many years past. Although the time of the year and tbe 
hour at which the meeting was held were both unfavora¬ 
ble to its sur-ttosa, y e t the Music Hall, Store Street, was 
crowded with a large and most respectable audience, who 
displayed the greatest enthusiasm, and remained, with a 
very few exceptions, till the close of the proceedings, 
which occupied nearly four hours. Lord Brougham, the 
colleagueof Wilberforoe and Clarkson, and the most illus¬ 
trious of living Abolitionists, worthily presided. I need 
not descant on the pathos and beauty of his opening 
speech, as you will probably give your readers the oppor¬ 
tunity of judging for themselves ; but I must say that 
nothing could be more affecting or more eloquent than 
his references to his fellow-laborers in the great cause of | 
abolition; especially his allusions to those who, like 
Clarkson, Wilberforce, Smith, Thornton, Stephen, and 
Sturge had departed this life. Nothing, too, could be 
more affecting than his references to himself. “ I,” he 
said, “ have grown old in these labors, but this is an 
which I may say, 

S’en in oar ashes live their wonted fire.’ ” 


The first resolution, recording the satisfaction of the 
[meeting at the retrospeet of “ that great act of national 
justice and sound policy,” was moved by His Excellency! 
I Governor Hincks of Barbadoes, who brought forward a 
°f facts to prove the triumphant success of Emanei-| 
I pation in the West Indies, especially in the islands of | 
which he is Governor. Then followed what was unques¬ 
tionably the speech of the day. Mr. Thompson delivered 
what a critic has rightly described as having been a 
speech of “ unsurpassed eloquence.” He commenced by 
placing the event whieh the meeting had | 

memcrate npon the high ground of religious duty and of 
justice to the negro. He then, with great animation of | 
manner, sketched the history of the movements against 
slavery and the slave trade from the time that “ the way- 
side thought ” of Thomas Clarkson inspired him to declare 
war against the cruel aud inhuman traffic in man. Then 
followed a splendid tribute to the great heroes of the 
anti-slavery cause, and a triumphant vindication of the 
results of Emancipation as it regarded the enfranchised 
negroes. Sublime appeals and bursts of impassioned elo- 
quenoe alternated with displays of quiet humor and deep 
pathos. The Hon. Amasa Walker moved the next resolu¬ 
tion, which deplored the existence of slavery and the 
slave trade in various countries of the world, and 
expressed its sympathy with the Anti-Slavery Societies 
existing in the United States and elsewhere. Mr. Waiker 
delivered a good, practical speech, but it savored more of 
the Republican than of the anti-slavery party ; and he 
made a rather lame attempt to Bhow that owing to the 
independent action of the thirty-two “ sovereign ” States, 
the Northern States were praotically free from participa- 
the guilt of slavery. Mr. Washington Wilks, who 
had been chosen to speak on behalf of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society, then delivered a stirring speech, ii 
which, amid loud applause, he paid an eloquent tribute 
to Mr. Garrison and his fellow-laborers, and vehemently 
denounced “ the infidel ” cry, declaring that there was no 
infidelity so great as that whioh crucifies Christ in the 
persons of those for whom he died, while there was no 
form of Christianity more beautiful or more orthodox 
than that which proclaimed the gospel of negro liberation. 

A verbatim report of the proceedings is being prepared 
by Mr. Farmer, who has rendered invaluable service 
the cause, both in his private capacity and as Editor of 
The Clerkenwell News. A large number of copies of the 
pamphlet will, I hope, be sent to the United States and 
to the West Indies, Governor Hincks is about to have 
his speech published in a pamphlet form ; and as it will 
be circulated among members of Parliament, and other 
distinguished men, it may be expected to prove a valuable 
contribution to the anti-slavery literature of this country. 

I should say that the meeting was held with the full 
and hearty cooperation of tbe British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society. They desired to take part with ns in 
making the meeting a worthy commemoration of West 
India Emancipation ; and nothing could be more cordial 
than the manner in which Mr. Chamerovzow and the 
Committee united with us. They bore their share of the 
I! .f the meeting, and it is at their expense that 
thTn'Lmhlet report of the proceedings will be published. I 
to us to find this Society so far 
progressing in the right direction. 

Yours, very truly, 

Amasa Walker, Esq., writing to The Liberator, 


F. W. Chesson. 


says: 


You will have a full account of the meeting, no doabt, 
and I write this only to notice two facts, which I thought 
you might like to hear from me. First, that our friend 
George Thompson made a speech, which f« eloquence i 


how to overcome numbers by finesse.” 

The “ feigned^ssues ” here alluded to are, o: 
the revival of the slave trade and Congression 
vention in behalf of slavery in tbe Territorii 
Republic says the South does not deem either of these 
measures to be necessary, tbe Dred Scott decision being 
sufficient to protect slavery in the Territories, and the 
introduction of slaves from Africa, in spite of the laws, 
being easy enough under the sanction of public opinion 
at the South. 

“A Native Southerner,” writing to The Tribune, gives 
an account of a recent meeting of politicians at the 
house of Mr. Douglas, and says : 

“ He appeared to take all by surprise by the strong 
and decided opinions he expressed in the conversation. 
He said that the whole slavery question was a momen¬ 
tous one, and mnst be fonght and fonght now to the end 
—and tbe question whether himself or any other man 
was to be nominated for or elected to the Presidency, 
sank into insignificance in comparison with the great 
issue. He was very vehement in his denunciations, and 
ridiculed tbe idea entertained by many of his Democratic 
friends, that by the decision in the Dred Scott case slavery 
existed in or went into the Territories—contending that 
no Buch decision had been made ; or if made, could have 
no binding force; that such an idea was ridiculous in the 
extreme ; he wondered that any were found so foolish as 
to harbor snch a thought. He contended that slavery 
could not go into the Territories exeept by special local 
enactment after a Territorial government had been duly 
formed, and that slavery did not and could not exist in 
the Territories until then ; that all persons who go into 
a Territory before an act has been passed for the estab¬ 
lishment of a Territorial government, are interlopers and 
trespassers, and have none of the rights of ‘ citizens of 
tbe several States,’ and can claim no protection nor obtain 1 
redress for grievances of the General Government; and 
hence they can have no legal protection or claim for any 
slaves they may take with them.” 

The same writer naively says, that “ with such views 
as these Mr. Douglas might be considered a proper can¬ 
didate for the Republican nomination,” only he thinks him 
insincere, and therefore not to be trusted! What a pity 
that the Republican party has reduced its anti-slavery to 
such an infinitessimal quantity that Senator Douglas, with 
the consent of the slaveholders, is likely, by a little 
clever hypocrisy, to “ steal ” all its “ thunder ” 1 The 
correspondent aforesaid says : 

“ You will see by wbat I have written that Mr. Douglas 
is doing everything in bis power to secure a majority of 
the delegates from the free States to the Charleston Con¬ 
vention. Indeed, he confidently boasts that he will have 
almost tbe entire free State delegation, and speakssneer- 
ingly of tbe South as though he had it in his breeches 
pocket, or, in the words of the illustrious Gov. Wise, ‘ had 
bagged tbe South.’ Thus, relying upon his opposition to 
the reopening of tbe slave trade, he feels ponfldent pf 
securing the influence and cooperation of tbe slave- 1 
owuing aristocracy in controlling the Convention, and 
thereby hopes to get enough of the Southern delegation 
combined with the free State vote to secure his nomina- 

“ He publicly avows that the South will go for him, or 
whoever may be nominated by the Charleston Conven¬ 
tion, because it would be suicidal to stand out against 
the Democratic nominee.” 

The Washington Republic farther says: 

“ The present indications are, that we are to have in 
1860 a repetition of the game whioh was so successful in 
1856 ; a Democratic Presidential nomination of a man 


to be commended to the North, by an artfully contrived 
belief that be is distasteful to the extremists of the South. 
It was in that character that Mr. Buchanan was made 
palatable to the free States, while the Southern leaders, 
who understood their man, as they always understand 
men, laughed at the success of a trick, of which they are 
to this day enjoying the fruits. I^is in the same charac¬ 
ter that the Southern leaders, as we believe, are now in¬ 
tending to eleot Mr. Douglas to the Presidency. The 
appearances to tbe contrary are altogether deoeptive. 
Southern denunciations of Mr. Douglas are still common 
enough, but they are not, at this present writing, either 
so general or so bitter, as were Southern denunciations 
of Mr. Buchanan at the same period in advance of the 
Cincinnati Convention. The mask is off earlier, and it 
remains to be seen if an interval of four years is long 
enough to prepare the country for a successful repetition 
of a trick once tried and once seen through.” 


THE FOREIGN SLAVE TRADE. 


As the question of enforcing or repealing the laws] 
against the foreign slave trade is likely to be in issue 
the approaching Presidential election, we shall endeavor 
to keep onr readers posted in regard to tbe facts, opinions 
and movements which have a bearing upon the subject* 
We now put on record an important declaration lately 
made by Senator Douglas. “A Native Southerner,”] 
writing from Washington to The Tribune, describing what 
took place at a recent meeting of politicians at the Sena¬ 
tor’s house, says: 


“ In regard to the slave trade, Mr. Douglas Btated that 
there was not tbe shadow of doubt but that it had been 1 
carried on quite extensively for a long time back, and 
that there had been more slaves imporled into the South- 
ern States during the last year than had ever been im¬ 
ported before in any one year, even when the slave trade 
was legal. It was his confident belief that over 15,000 
slaves had been brought into this country during the past 
year. He had seen, with his own eyes, 300 of those 
recently-imported, miserable beings, in a slave-pen in 
Vicksburg, Miss., and also large numbers at Memphis, 
Tenn. 

“This is no imaginary sketch, but the expressions of 
Mr. Douglas as enunciated in conversation on Friday 
evening at his residence, and cannot be controverted by j 
himself or friends.” 

The same writer says : 

“ Senator Iverson, on the same occasion, stated that he 
could not indorse the views put forth by Mr. Stephens, of 
his State, in favor of the reopening of the slave trade. 
He thought it dangerous to stand upon such a platform, 
and yet it was plain to see, that at heart he favored it, and 
could not refrain occasionally from defending Mr. Ste¬ 
phens and his doctrine. He further stated that it was 
very certain that a large majority of the people (the poor 
non-slaveholdiag whites) of Georgia favored thereopenmg 
of the slave trade, but that the slave-owners, who had the 
controlling power in the State and the South, strongly 
opposed it, and hence such a measure could not success¬ 
fully be carried through.” 

We now give place to the following despatch to the 
Associated Press of New York, merely observing that we 
have no confidence whatever in the professions of a desire 
on the part of the Administration to stop the importation 
of slaves from Africa. The President no doubt desires, 
for political reasons, to make the people of the North 
believe that he Is seeking in good faith to enforce the 
laws, but his demonstrations, we believe, will tarn out to 
be only a sham, a new illustration of the art “ how not to 


Washington, Monday, Aug. 22, 1859. 

The Administration has bestowed upon the subject of 
the African slave trade its earnest attention, and, with a ' 
view of suppressing as far as possible the traffic, has ini¬ 
tiated measures more efficient and extensive than ever 
before for that purpose. 

The squadron for the coast of Africa, as arranged by 
the Secretary of the Navy, will consist of the following- 
named vessels: Tbe steamers Mystic Sumpter, San Ja¬ 
cinto and Mohican, and the sloop-of-war Constellation 
(the flag ship), Portsmouth, Marlon, and Vincennes. The 
most efficient officers are assigned to their command. 
Those of the steamers Mystic and Sumpter are, respect¬ 
ively Lieutenant W. B. LeRoy, and Lieutenant G. F. 
Armstrong. These gentlemen were, at their own request, 
ordered to this service. Their vessels being of light 
draught, can penetrate waters too shallow for those which 
have hitherto been on that coast, beside having the 


Cherry Valley, Ohio, Ang. 3,1859. 

1o the Editor of Ihe National Anti-Slavery Standard. 

Dear Sir : For the last six or seven weeks I have been 
lecturing on the subject of slavery in the northern Coun- 
ties’of this State. These lectures have been mostly among 
the country people ; and, notwithstanding the shortness 
of the evenings, and the harvest season of the year, have 
been well attended, and the audiences have, without 
exception, manifested a deep interest in the question as 
presented- I think the people of the Western Reserve are 
now in a more impressible state of mind in reference to 
radical, practical anti-slavery than I have ever before 
known them. They are disheartened with the failure of 

tw. -iments at political compromising, and 

the suggestion that there may be a 
Not so, however, wjth those who are 
are striving to secure it by bringing 
me auu-aiavery men of the State down to the low level 
of the most unprincipled persons attached to their par¬ 
ties. We are now witnessing, and are destined to witness, 
still other most humiliating labors of this sort, daring the 
present political campaign ; and some of them performed 
by persons from whom we looked for better things. It 
must inevitably be so, for the position and platforms of 
the parties are sueb, that frank and honorable efforts will 
do little to give them success with the intelligent and 
honest. 

The subject of my addresses has been, mainly, the im- 
porttnee of emancipation in Ohio. Emancipation from 
negro-hating, slaveholding, slave-hunting and slave- 
rendition. I have urged the people to take the most 
thorough measures to secure tbe most radical results. I 
have met with hearty responses in approval, from all my 
audiences. The people of this part of the State, who 
not saffioiently shameless to occupy the position of m 
bers of the Democratic party, or the equally pernicious 
and disgraceful one of pro-slavery church-members, are 
r( ?ady, of their own will and purpose, to sign petitions, 
vote, and otherwise act decidedly against all slave rendi¬ 
tion, whether enforced by law or by the Constitution, by 
the National or State government. Thus far they are 
iDSUtTeotionists against the American Union, and 
side of the Governor of the universe. And yet, I have 
little doubt, that the great mass of this class are this Fall 
to be betrayed or cajoled into practical loyalty to slavery. 
This treason against Heaven is to be brought about in 


“ Virtually excluded.” These words, as employed above 
by Mr. Foster, are not free from obscurity; but, as he 
line that was not promptly printed, we 
cannot suppose they involve an allusion to any word or 
a«t of ours. Perhaps he means only that he is restrained, 
by a magnanimous deference to the feelings and the judg¬ 
ment of a large number, if not the majority, of his asso¬ 
ciates, from transferring to onr columns a controversy 
which, npon the platform, they have thought alike dis¬ 
agreeable and unprofitable. We should be the more ready 
to adopt this interpretation, if we were sure it was the 
right one, because we think it would be creditable to 
Mr. Foster’s good sense. But, whatever may be his 
meaning, he knows rigbt well that no man who thought 
ther designedly or otherwise, 


in these columns, was ever denied a fair opportunity for 
explanation and defence. On this point onr practice will 
continue to be, as it has hitherto been, in perfect accor¬ 
dance with the law of right. In admitting that there has 
been no intentional misrepresentation of him in these 
columns he is simply just.—Ad, Standard. 




, The leading men who direct the affairs and attempt to 
control the destiny of the Republican party are deeply 
impressed with the conviction, that the success of the 
party is the great desideratum of the age ; that the elec¬ 
tion of Gov. Chase to the United States Senate, in place 
of Senator Pugh, is of more importance than the supre¬ 
macy of the God of Justice; that the laws which the 
Republican party proposes to enact in CoDgress and tbe 
Ohio Legislature will be vastly preferable to the moral 
law. Hence, for the sake of party success, they have no 
hesitation in suspending this moral law, and proclaiming 
an interregnum in this part of the universe till after the 
first Tuesday in October next. Possibly this startling 
policy is adopted out of respect to the famous “ Monroe 
doctrine,” which, I believe, prohibits the interference of 
any foreign power with American affairs. Bat even if it 
were in contravention of this higher (American) law, 
would doubtless be justified by the fact, that in no other 
way can a majority of Republican votes be secured. For 
It should be known to the good people who read The 
Anti-Slavery Standard, that while a considerablt 
jority of the people of the northern part of the State are 
anti-slavery in their sentiment and purpose, very many ' 
the south, who are called Republicans, have a hearty sym¬ 
pathy with their Democratic brethren in negro-hating and 
negro-hunting. Indeed, numbers of them agree with that 
distinguished “ Black Republican,” Hon. Thomas Corwin, 
who dates his republican principles “ forty years ” back, 
and who “ would now bring to the block every man who 
would not obey the Fugitive law, if it were so written in 
that law.” So he informed his constituents, at a me 
recently held to advise them of his opinions on this sub¬ 
ject. The Republican papers, which report the Bpeech, 
add the information, that Mr. Corwin’s audience agreed 
with him in opinion in regard to the proper penalty to be 
inflicted on ail contemners of the Fugitive Slave law. 

Now it is necessary to the success of the Republican 
party, that this Honorable executioner, and the me 
proposes to decapitate, shonld vote the same ticket 
October. That ticket has been arranged to the entire 
satisfaction of tbe executioners, and of course, the to-be- 
beheaded fraction of the party must be brought gracefully 
to submit to vote it before they die. To Becure tbi B result 
is a somewhat difficult and delicate job. For, though 
Judge Swan has told us that he wonld send himself to 
jail, if, in an unguarded moment, he should violate this 
law, yet the people seem hardly equal to tbe martyr-virtue 
of voluntarily placing their necks upon the block. The 
spirit may be willing, bnt the flesh is weak. Bat drill- 
sergeants of distinguished ability, of long experience, and, 
what is more indispensable, anti-slavery reputation, are at 
work, and it is to be presumed that, to a considerable 
extent, they will succeed, judging from their past success. 
It is proper, however, to say, that many publicly declare 
that they will submit to no such martyrdom. We shall 
see whether their pluck will ooze out from their fingers’ 
ends, on election day, in the Bhape of a ballot for Gholson, 
Had some of our distinguished Republicans consulted 
their self-respect sufficiently to have led in an insurrection 
against the trickery and dictation of the slave-hunting 
wing of the party, they would have drawn after them a 
host from the north and many from the south of the State. 
But since these leaders have chosen to curse their kidnap¬ 
ping and murderous associates with eloquent words of 
anti-slavery truth, and bless them by their electioneering 
acts and by their votes, the probability is, that the 
deceived aud confiding mass of anti-slavery Republicans 
will follow instructions, while a few of the more thinking 
and conscientious will stay away from the polls. 

This statement, Mr. Editor, may perhaps inform you 
why it is that Ohio is so tamely submissive to the will of ] 
kidnappers; for, as I have before informed yon, they 
onr governors, and their will is our law. As an iUustra-1 
tion of this, the facts you have published regarding the 
imprisonment and release of our Oberlin fellow-citizens 
are in point. They were imprisoned at the suggestion of 
Kentucky kidnappers, and, at the suggestion of these I 
same potential patriots, they were released on Kentucky 
terms viz. '■ an exchange of prisoners —four kidnappers 
for a dozen Yankee rescuers! And this swap, I am sorry 
to inform J ou > of ihree Abolitionists for one kidnapper, is 
chronicled by all our Republican papers as a “ glorious 
victory ” of freedom I I may add, on the other hand, 
that in passing over the country, I find many persons who 
do not print newspapers, whe curl their lips in scorn at the 
idea that this evidence of humiliation is a “victory.’ 
Heartily do I rejoice that our brethren are at liberty. 
But their fidelity and suffering deserved a more honorable 
release and snch an one they might have had, bat for the 
compromising, trafficking spirit of the Repnblieau party ; 
its trafficking of human rights and moral obligations for 


them just now impressible. They somewhat 
humiliating condition, but yet lack the courage to take 
the safer and nobler one, that of no union with slavebold- 
their masters press them deeper down and 
they becoming 


peace has its lessons aB well as war, and the s t 
human nature can he pursued under all circumstan^ c! 1 
I have often been struck with the remarkable ey^' 
which has sprung up between the United 
Russia; I do not donbt that the tie between these 
communities of whieh the political organize ®. ^ J 
different, lies in the institution of slavery on one 18 . 8 ® j 
and of serfdom on the other. But, while expre ssinif ^ 
ings of good will towards Russia, I doubt if the 4 ^ ■ 

cans have a very accurate notion of the situation 
great Slavio Empire, whioh we, in Europe, consider * | 

permanent danger for onr independence. There are!** J 
few people, indeed, who know Rnssia; the ways of thi n J tJ | 
the habits of the mind are so different in the Slavj c I 
and in the Latin and Anglo-Saxon, that there is no j 
if Russia is as little known to the most Cultivated 7 I 
in America or England as in France or Italy. y e p j 
books have been written upon Russia and its mstitm; 5 I 
and of these books, perhaps only one has had a "* 


To the Editor of The National Anti-Slavery Standard. 

The season is close at hand when the tide of politics 
must naturally ebb and flow ; and the editor of the Phila¬ 
delphia North American, and men of like stripe, think it 
their duty to begin to beat the old tattoo of Colonization 
and Negro-hate, in order to prepare the public mind for 
the coming elections. But, if they drive ns darkies all oil 
to Africa, I don’t know where they and their party will 
get black ponies to ride into power on. Bnt I want yon 
to tell the editor aforesaid for me, that he may as well 
gave his ink and paper, and give himself no trouble about 
as darkies, for we are not going to Africa. We have no 
more claim on Africa than he has ; that country belongs 
to the Africans, and not to ns. We are Americans; this 
is our country, and we have no claim on any other. There 
may be many colored adventurers who will go to Africa, 
as there are some now going to California, Australia, 
Frazer River, and elsewhere, in search of wealth; but the 
masses will stay here. The Anglo-Saxons planted us 
here, without our wish or consent, and God has sent the 
early and latter rains on ns, and we have taken root and 
have grown and multiplied here ; and now we have 
wish or intention to leave our native soil. Here we w 
born, and here we intend to die. Tell him there will be 
millions of onr descendants here when he and his present 
sentiments will be numbered amongst the things that 
were, ’there will be multitudes of them here when Gabriel 
blows the tramp for Judgment, for we are destined 
spread, with thoBe that planted us here, from sea to 1 
and from the rivers to the ends of this Continent, and to 
live in all the States on it, both in the present Union and 
out of the Union ; and we will make a large number of 
the inhabitants of America when his name and sentiments 
shall have perished with his body. The problem that 
perplexes the gentleman is, to know what is to be done 
with us. I think if he wonld look over the decision of 
the Baltimore Convention, which was got up especially 
for the benefit of free negroes, he might gain some light 
on the subject; and if really he does want to know, and 
will only have patience to wait until Colonization hate 
has died out, as die out it will, and Universal Emancipa¬ 
tion has come in, as come it will, he will see that the 
blacks will dispose of and take care of themselves, which 
they are doing now without his help and in spite of his 
ado. It would he a waste of time to attempt to refute 
all the false charges made by the gentleman; they 
plain enough to the observation of every reflecting indivi¬ 
dual. My only object is to inform the editor of the Phila¬ 
delphia North American what we will and what we will m 
do A Colored American. 


* See Standard of Angost 13—pro-»lavery colim 


PERSONAL. 


The Hon. Henry Wilson has accepted an invitation to 
deliver a eulogy at Natick upon the late Hon. Hcraee 

Mann. - 

Moses D. Phillips, Senior partner in the firm of Phil¬ 
lips, Sampson & Co., (publishers of the Atlantic Monthly), 
died at his residence in Brookline, a few days since. 


The Rev. Thomas Hill, of Waltham, Mass., appears to 
be the spontaneous choice of the friends of Antiooh Col¬ 
lege as the successor of Horace Mann in the Presidency 
of that institution. 


Pbila O. Wilmarth, M.D., widow of the late Dr. Butler 
Wilmarth, who was killed in the Norwalk Railroad disas¬ 
ter, died recently at Hopedale, Mass. She was widely 

beloved. - 

John Riss, who was lately reelected jrrmetpal Chief 
of the Cherokee Nation, has held that position for thirty- 
one consecutive years. He is of mixed Indian and Cau¬ 
casian blood. - 

The Charlottetown (Prince Edwards Island) papers of 
August 8, state that Miss Dix, the well known philan¬ 
thropist, was then at that place, having made a tonr of 
the Island, to ascertain the condition of the insaae in that 

Dickens is to be the lion of the Lyceum the coming 
season. He is engaged, it is said, to give sixty public 
readings in the United States, and to appear in the 
ous characters which have proved so attractive on the 
other side of the water. 


Samuel Philbriek, Esq., for many years the efficient 
Treasurer of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, 
has been compelled by ill health to resign the office. The 
Board of Managers, in accepting his resignation, paid 
fitting tribute to him for his long and faithful services. 
Edmund Jackson, Esq., was chosen to fill the vacancy. 

Dr. Cheever went to Trnmansburg, N. Y., recent) 
deliver an anti-slavery address in that place daring the 
session of the East Genesee Methodist Conference, The 
anti-slavery men hoped that his influence would tend to 
strengthen their cause, and perhaps save them from defeat 
in the election of delegates to the General Conference of ' 
1860; bnt in this they were disappointed, the compro¬ 
mise candidates being chosen. Dr. Cheever’s address, 
however, is described as weighty and powerful. 


ers. But ~ 

nearer to the slave’s level, the more 
inoliued to take part with him against their common 

I 

fi,„Z l"»~ Of ibis .elfish, haanle,. generation. But, 
on thk account will not the wise and the good the less 
lTbor • for this labor will not be without glorious results 
o aTl’as n the past. To the worker it is tbe savior for 
the pre^t audthe time to come. Yours, a I 


The Rev. Samnel Aaron, long a resident of Norristown, 
Pa., has accepted a call as pastor of the Baptist Church 
in Mount Holly, N. J. The Norristown RepukUcan says: 

“ It is the intention of Mr. A., and his son Charles E. 
Aaron, A.M., to open a boarding school in Mount Holly 
sometime daring next month, called the ‘ West Jersey In¬ 
stitute.’ They have been many years laboring amongst 
us, and have left their mark npon the morals of our town. 
Ram-selling had lifted its defiant head boldly and impu¬ 
dently for years in our midst, but when this champion of 
the temperance cause came to our town, he bearded the 
lion in his den, and now, with all our best people, rum- 
selling and ram-drinking are held to be wicked aud dis¬ 
graceful. But the hydra-headed enemy of mankind has 
reared his horrid crest again, and is now laying waste our 
fair heritage as before. Other good and noble objects 
also felt the life-giving power of his genius and benevo¬ 
lence. How often have we been charmed by addresses of 
beauty, eloqnence and pathos, such as we ne’er shall hear 
again.” - 

Mrs. Frances D. Gage, of St. Louis, has, we understand, 
prepared for publication, in a book form, a sketch of her 
Travels in the WeBt Indies daring the last winter. It 
cannot fail to be an interesting work, and we hope it 
may Bpeedily find its way into print. Mrs. Gage intends, 
■we learn, to spend a portion of the coming season in leo- 
tnring, and, for the information of her numerous friends 
among our readers, we copy the following from the 
Salem (0.) Anti-Slavery Bugle: 

“ We had a talk about Cuba on Wednesday evening, 
by Mrs. Frances D. Gage, and a very interesting talk it 
was. She has just visited the Island, and spoke from per¬ 
sonal observation. A history of travels is always profit¬ 
able to the reader, but as the words of the living speaker 
are far more to us than a printed page, so is it not only 
more entertaining, but far more profitable to hear Mrs. 
Gage tell what she saw and heard, and became acquainted 
with in the contiguous Islands, in whioh we have reason 
from different motives to be so speoially interested at ' 
present time, than to read any history thereof. We 
to «ur readers abroad, if you have the opportunity, be 




circulation. I allude to the famous work of M. de C ^ '' 
tine. Though fall of errors, this work has given to ^ 1 

occidental nations the first insight into the singular orgsj | 
zation of Russia ; it depicts in the most amusing* J] 
vivid style the uncontrolled despotism of the Czar n, I 
baseness of the nobility, the corruption of the fu Uc t; 0IJ Y 1 
ries, the torpid insensibility of the serfs. To all stmw j 
of moral and political science, I should recommend ft 1 
following other books upon the same subject: the I 
and remarkable work of Nicolas Tourgneneff, the weh I 
known defender of the emancipation of the Rn^ I 
peasants; his work, entitled “La Rnssie et ies Russia,’> I 
has been published in French, in Paris, and ongbt to b- 
translated into English—the writingsof Herzen, who li T6 | ] 
in London, and now publishes in England a paper in ft, I 
Russian language—the works of Joan Golowlne (Russij < 
under Nicholas I. Paris, 1845—Russian types and charaj. j| 
ters)—the numerous writings of Urqahart—the “ Etude,, j 
sur la Russie,” by Baron von Haxthausen. I should I 
recommend besides the “ Diary ” of General Henry v 0 , I 
Gogern, written during a journey in Russia, and ft, I 
novels of Yvan Tonrguenieff, which give the most faift. I 
fal account of the life and habits of the inhabitants 0! I 


Russia. I have now before me another book, recently I 


published, upon the same country and bearing the titl, 

' Russia and its Future.” The anonymous author is, 
Polish nobleman whose name I am not at liberty to give. 
This hook has had a very great success, especially ft 
Germany, where a natural interest is felt in the affairs o( 
the powerful neighbor whose Empire extends from tbs 
Baltic to the Black Sea. This suocess seems to ms very 
well deserved; it is impossible to read this volume with 
out the deepest emotion ; it has on the intellect the effect 
of some strange spectacle, full of awe and terror, and 
leaves an impression similar to a nightmare. Let us 
follow the author in his analysis of autocraitio Russia, 
“ ab Loveprincipium.” The fountain of rigbt, justice and 
power is the Czar ; in Russia the offioials look at hia 
with terror and reverence; they are a people of slaves, 
made to obey all his oaprices. Bach can be suddenly 
raised to greatness, or sunk into nothingness, without 
another reason than the despot’s fantasy. All means are 
good to surprise the good will of the man, whose decision 
is without appeal. Everything is intended to disguise 
and embellish what will fall under the eyes of the Czar. 
He cannot have at his service men penetrated with a feel¬ 
ing of duty, since there is no other duty than blind obe¬ 
dience to fantastic wills. The Czar would no acre be all- 
powerful if an abstract idea should be permitted to eater 
into the minds of his subjects. The sovereign can, in con¬ 
sequence, find no moral support in other men, and must 
be reduced to himself—all his servitors united against 
him to lead him by appearances ; this is the characteristic 
feature of official life in Russia. 

Everything mast be a false appearance in such 1 
society ; the people will think themselves civilized, and 
will only wear the outside garments of civilization. By 
a natural consequence, ostentation will be the chief trait 
of the nation. Every merchant who has been connected 
tiy business with Russia, knows that the Russians only 
appreciate things by their high price and the effect they 
can produce. Champagne is their favorite wine, beoauee 
it is dear in Russia, and because it is noisy and calls for 
attention. Every house has a fine hall and a handsome 
suit of apartments for the reception of guests, while the 
inhabitants of the house confine themsejyes to one dirty 
room. The men are fond of uniforms, the women of 
dress. Instruction itself is given for show; there are 
very few scholars and savants in Russia, but all the well 
educated are able to converse in different languages, ao 
as to shine in a saloon. Russian liberalism is a Bhow like 
the rest; it has no real foundation, and is a mere copy of 
occidental manners. The insurrection of 26 th December, 
1829, was the first outburst of a liberal idea in Rueeiei 
it took the country by surprise, was crushed at once, an! 
never since has there been a real agitation for the con¬ 
quest of a constitution. Liberalism is now a mere amuse¬ 
ment for youth; as the German student, full of fire and 
exaltation, settles down as a quiet and coaaerratiM 
Philistin, so the young Russian liberal casts off his liberal¬ 
ism as soon as he finds out that it cannot conciliate ihel! 
with favor and offlee. Since 1829, the only sincere Liberah 
in Russia, finding no elements in their country for a coir 
stitutional government, have been driven by their aspi¬ 
rations to the wildest socialistic theories. 

Religion in Rnssia does very little for the benefit o! 
the country ; and of all the Christian rites, the Greco 
Russian rite attaches mozt importance to external form*' 
the moral element is in it entirely annihilated: P ra f erl 
and formulas known by heart, ceremonies performed w> - 
the most precise etiquette, compose the whole relig 10 ^ 
The Mussulman himself, who reflects upon the verses 
the Koran, stands higher in the series of thinking being 8 
than the orthodox Russian. The clergy is a caste in win 
people mast die when they are born in it; bat thoa 0 
belonging to a caste, the condition of the popes ' 9 * 
tremely precarious ; every one of them can lose his P‘^ 


of the government, aud habitually have to denounce ^ 
that comes under their notice. Their principal object is 
extort as much money as possible ; the dissidents, in ** 
not to be obliged to receive the Sacrament froo 
hands, are obliged to bribe them, and their avidity is 
only check to religious intolerance. ,, . 

The agricultural population is in a state of serf ^ 

3 er^. 


the people belong to the owners of the land, eithertoj 
government, 


UYCIUUIOUI,, ui iu individuals ; they are like the' ®* 
dependency of the soil which without them would 


0 value. In the domains of the individuals, the 


Will 


and the interest of the master is the only law which r ^ 
the condition of the serfs. The proprietor can ine^ ^ 
as he chooses, the rent or abrok, and gather the ta*^ { 


he likes. In the orown domains, the Berfs have 
security and independence. ^ 

The Russian commune has been muoh spoken of, ^ 
been presented by some as a model to the occiden 
tions. Official acts have organized it, and ^ , 
worthy of study. The commune governs itself and ® j(S , 
among its inhabitants the magistrates for the aam ^ 
tion of justice. Why was it that a law, in ®PP e t jjl 
so liberal, was met with great resistance by the iD0 *7 R j D g 
icre. in some cases, need of 1®P° 


serfs? Why was there, in some cases, need 0 


it by force ? It is because the law places 


. and 


under tutorship of imperial functionaries i 
greatest fear of a Russian serf is to have 


vv, do with an official. The functionaries 
sorts of restraints upon the communes, and 0 ^ 
to extort from them sums of money which a* e oB |j 
timeB incredible; in them resides, in fact, “•* jje 
authority; they are despots, keep for themsel'^.^f 
salary which the law attributes to the elected ^ 
the commune or goUmma, and rule the « lection ? aye e ° 
who only know Russia by the official ukases 
idea of the dependency of the communes. 

Under whatever aspect we look npon . Sa ®“® t0 »l 
to notice the absenoe of any moral or inteu . yf 
ment. This inertia is directed by one superior a tio« 

it is in this want of inner-life that lies the con ^fisl 
of Russian autooraoy. Russia is a enormon^ y 
power, but a power without a soul; her ^ goJ“ 
barbarism. Barbarism is a state whisb 18 







, . it j a tbe infancy of nations; it is precisely con- Burnside (the father of the Judge just deceased} and « Trip to Cuba ” is contioned, and “ Zelma’s Vow,” by Mbs. Dietz's School.—W e invite the attention of our 
0 democracy; so that the comparisons established Judge Woodward, who were cognizant of what was going Grace Greenwood (begun in the July number), is con- readers to the advertisement., in another column, of Mrs. 


le United States are utterly ground- on, 
t are the prospects of this great na- mini 
ales and can bring in conflict with bear 
shall examine another time. not 


, and tbe Bresbytenan preacher said 0 f “The Minister’s Wooing” will serve to confirm 11 
inly an advocate of abolition, mobbed general judgment that this latest of Mrs. Stowe’s works 
st slavery and in favor of impartial her best. __ 




on, were heard to say nothing against it. The Quaker eluded, 
minister before referred to had no public testimony to sharp a 
bear on the subject, and tbe Presbyterian preacher said 0 f “ Tt 
not a word. It was only an advocate of abolition, mobbed General 
for preaching against slavery and in favor of impartial her bes 
freedom 1 

Since then it is said that Bellefonte has undergone a 
change for the better. Politicians have taken np the 
subject which the priests refused to touch, and now, jb i7te Bc 
under the teachings of men who make no professions of Havi 
C hristianity, a more liberal and humane feeling has be held 
begun to prevail. Outside the town, and through the thought 
country, I know the anti-slavery cause has some nnwa- the app 
vering advocates, and it was a matter of much regret to At 1 
me at this time that I could not visit them. order b 


t Breakfast Table ” is Dietz’s French and English Boarding and Day School for 
while the new chapters I Young Ladies and Children. Her references, it will be 


Attempt op a Slavbto Escape.— Yesterday morning 

Mr. M. Robbins missed one of bis negroes, named John, from 


)g To the Colored Citizens op Trni 

P> New York : It becomes my duty, as President 
, r r York State Suffrage Association, to reqnest yon 


I seen, are such as may well inspire confidence in her qualifi¬ 
cations for conducting such a school. 


meetings at mullioa sill, n. j. 


At 10 1-2 o’clock, a. n 
order by Edwin H. Coates, 


Philadelphia, Aug. 16th. subject which the priests reiusea to touch, and now, jb the Editor cf The National Anti-Slavery standard. 

— in the lecturing field, ana other causes under tbe teachings of men who make no professions of Having seen a notice in your columns of a meeting tc 

gsGAGEME* con{ro]) have occasioned the “ silenee ” to Christianity, a more liberal and humane feeling has be beia at this place on the 30th of the past month, 1 
pot W‘ tbin ®L. on the part of your Philadelphia Corre- to prevail. Outside the town, and through the thought some account of the meeting, which was held at I jj cal rem n cci 

W bicb yea r „ harm has be en done, however, for your country, I know the anti-slavery cause has some nnwa- the appointed time, might be acceptable to your readers. I iDte s Kst ‘ comp|{ 

ppoodent- ^ fnU complement of interesting and vering advocates, and it was a matter of much regret to At 10 1-2 o’clock, a. m., the meeting was called le 

p3 per alway ; Indeed so admirable is your variety me at tbis time tbat 1 could not visit them ' order by Edwin H. Coates, and Stacy Hazelton, a vene- 

instrnotiite r mattWj aQd foreiga and domeg _ On Monday, the same being the Fourth of July, I re- rable reformer of this place, appointed chairman. 

of edit° ria cgj that one feels a natural diffidence in snmed m 7 jonrney toward Elk County. My way lay The“Mulliea Hill Brass Band’’discoursed some of 
ticC ° rre ri> your readers without the certainty of acr06S tba Alleghany Mountain, and tbe whole day was their choice pieces to the great satisfaction of the assem 

coming w interesting to say. When anything a P ent in reaching Kartbaus, a village at the opposite bly. Tbis Band has not been organized more than seven 

baTiB ?^lroe up within my purview, I feel bound to foot > on the Susquehanna. We arrived there in time to months, and has taken but seven lessons under Prof, 
important ^ ^ . bnt wbeJJj M of ]atej tbere is no- flnd a gathering of people who had assembled to com- Baily; yet their performances called forth a general 

let yon hear ’ roatine pf oar move meut <, 0 ing “emorate the day, and whom I addressed on the subject remark of praise from the many lovers of good music 

thing bn ‘ biatug t0 occur in my correspondence, of slavery-distributing among them suitable tracts and that were in attendance. 

on, I can mDano ti 0 n. other publications. Another day’s jonrney was needed Joseph A. Dugdale, of Chester Co., Pa., being intro- 


e being the Fourth of July, I re _ rab i e reformer of this place, appointed chai 


, ]n sumed my journey toward Elk County. My way lay 


xtca Hill, N. J., Eighth mo. 4th, 1859- ^ is now stated that tbe project of erecting a new going into the “b^byhate 

; Notional Anti-Slavery standard gymonth Chnrob in Brooklyn for Henry Ward Beecher has Itepbenson found a jacket and 

. . , .. „ , been abandoned, and that the Trustees have decided to enlarge evidence he was sati-fied that t 

a notice in your columns of a meetlDg to the present edifice. for lightertbe (iptain got a co 

place on tbe 30th of the past month, 1 it j s gai d that a book, including his personal and po- with M. r - Stephenson, they soor 
;count of the meeting, which was held at litieal reminiscences, is in preparation by Captain Isaiah Rvn- f he r ? 3in barrels under the cabi 
me miffhf he eeeen if hie 1 esders deis - If complete, snoh i work woold possess a peculiar ^placeof concealment and 

me, might be acceptable to your readers. interest. bad been enticed offby two nes 

clock, a. m., the meeting was called to The Revue Spirite of Paris states that a despatch has ” h r ? t ! ? ad Promised to bide him i 
H. Coates, and Stact Hazelton, a vene- been received from Humboldt informing his friends that he waa nffie oVlockThe torfrtTrevfo 
>f this place, appointed chairman. t^&^Ma‘" ^ Wh ° twf^anf UTglt 


, for the purpose of eiecuut, ueu.gatt.s 10 auena the Politic#! 
Suffrage Convention which is to be held at Troy, N. Y„ com, 
mencing on Tuesday, the 13th day of September next, at 
o’clock, a. m., and to continue two days, if deemed advisable by 
the Convention. A large amonnt of important business wit] 
be brought before the Contention and a large gathering is 
anticipated. Let all who desire tbe social, moral and political 
welfare of onr people see to it that tbis Convention is second 
to none that has been heretofore held for the consideration ol 


I and Tom, objects of the Oonventic 


“ Mollies Hill Brass Band ” discoursed some of 


baTiDS '“Turns up within my purview, I feel bound to f °ot, ° n tbe Susquehanna. We arrived there 
important w ^ bnt wheJ)i M of ]ate> tbere is no- Bnd a gathering of people who had assemb 
1«» y° a .I, ordinary routine of our movement going memorate the day, and whom I addressed on 
tbiog but the b;atug to occnr in my correspondeDCej of slavery-distributing among them suitabh 
on, I® an 81 nuuction other publications. Another day’s jonrney ' 

ffith oat mu* bb^P. eJ , MrgJona tb . a sammcr was one to put me at the place of my destination, but I was here freed by the Chai, 

Among „ of £jk Count Qf wb!ch j bad estopped. The tri-weekly post had been discontinued, courses, suited to the capacity of children, tbat was lis- 

iD to the ‘ ba « * aome accoQat . bnt ’ j bad not leigure aud there would be no stage till Thursday! But I was tened to by the large assembly wilh pleasure and profit, 
intended to g j ^ ^ jncidenta baTe logt aU their under appointment to be in Ridgeway on Wednesday. After further music by the Band, the meeting adjourned 
at ‘ b e time ’ “ the benefit, however, of such of your How was this to be accomplished ? To get there I would until 2 o’clock, to partake of dinner, served in pic nic 
fre!bDeS "' a li mav particularly concern, I willtry to recall have to traverse a wilderness, 22 miles in breadth, with style. The meal being finished, the music again sum- 
waders as fact5> but a single habitation on the road. I tried to procure a moned ns to the stand, to hear from the speakers some- 

*° rDe « rhil city on the night of the 1st of July, going conveyance across, but found it impossible. Tbe people thing to strengthen the inner man. J. Miller McKi*, oi 
1 ie V nnsvlvania railroad as far as Lewistown. Ex- were not to ^ indnced b y love or money. They were Philadelphia, was called upon, and gave us one of his best 

by there ^ bard day , s work> and ant i cipating a farmers, and were under a panic occasioned by the late Anti-Slavery speeches. Those who have beard our friend 

baneted »y ^ Qext day ovef ’ the monnta5nSi j wag severe frosts. Their wheat, corn, grass, fruit and every speak under favorable circumstances can form some idea 
fad f"°LTn from the conductor, that I could have a 8 reeD tb ' D S had been frozen - and tb eir only.reliance of his masterly effort. 

glad to i „ ja the “sleeping car” I did so choose a g ai °st starvation was their buckwheat crop. Tbe seed Joseph A. Dogdale and Thomas Garrett, of Delaware, 
a oamtol eight’s rest. I had heard of this new “ ust D0W be 80wn in in cteased quantities, and every both gave^interesting addresses, which were receWed by 

and had a cap, __„„^, g but had never before had occa- m! * a and borse waa ueeded f °T the purpose. “I am the multitude present with evident approbations-The 

i'on or test its value sorry,” said iff. Reiter, mine host, a kind hearted man, whole passed off In a moat satisfactory manner^ Tbe 

' litra ‘ “but if you were to offer me twenty-five dollars, I next da/ Joseph A. Dcgdale and Thomas Garrett spoke 

Apparent difference Ling that « n ' d not e P are y° n a horse at tbU time -” 1 wa ‘ i“ the grove with such effect that most of those present 

• t of en9hioned desk theLbiect fortunate ^oagh, however, to find a man whose ne- felt the tears streaming down their cheeks. It was a 

s not obvious. When the time ceesities were not so pressing, and who was persua- good meeting, and will, as all such meetings do, have a 

when the conductor has gone hie ded to loan me a horse on P romise to retarQ U g ood effeot - ... . H ’ C> 

fully under weigh ! the b y tb e stage that would be coming the next day. I bad r „ np ^ _ Thp hnnpa indulged bv tbe 


3aily; yet tbeir performances called forth a geaeral aa t fnTa 


.. Dogdale, of Chester Co., Pa., being intro- 


courses, suited to the capacity of children, tbat was lis¬ 
tened to by the large assembly with pleasure and profit. 


,y on Wednesday After further music by the Band, the meeting adioarned the repeal of ihe slave trade law is confined_to no political party ril be d—d if I don't.” We only abode to it as showing wbat been shown to be an ally of tbat power which is striving to 
■ tb ere I would until 2 o’clock, to partake of dinner, served in pic-nic r • „ 

in breadth, with style. The meal being finished, the mnsio again sum- Northern fellow citizens are convinced of tbe fact, and make np W ben we want to make oat a mac an exemplary Christian. It , /' ’ ially we mvi e e rne^ friends of 


uid bad a capital night’s rest. I bad 
-Lenience for travellers, bnt had nev 
608 I to nnprnt.inn or test its 


was tbefirst.o take him by the band. SdXrmTdrVsteSrbad 

One Dr. .Tames Irvin Boyd wntes from South Caro- schooner to bring her back to town when an examination will in Alliance, Stark, Co., 01 
tina to the Milwaukee Sentinel, expressly to assure the Demo- be had.— IVUminsttnn (:V. C.) Herald, Aug. 17. 3d of September, at 10} o’cl 

cracy of Wisconsin that Nothem delegates to the Charleston Fhn and Solemnity — 'ITie Boston Allas says: At tinue three days. 
immeffiate°y'nfK>n O making 0 \beir n appeamice! ei Morw!ve™D ra ^"re^rn^^^ Every year of our warfare 

uo 0 ?&?o t f b ^o l S tter ClaS8 ° fmeD “ 80Uth Car ° Una are a ^Hr Cho°are°w“ rriverva tl The N 
not m favor of secession. set down as a Christian, without any of tbat hesitancy that anti-slavery action. The N- 

Another Fugitive Slave case is reported to have beei) seemed to distress Dr. Adams. Dr. A. R- Thompson made a unchangeably true it is that 
among the incidents which occurred here and in Pa Warn a day very fervid speech in support thereof. In the coorse of it he a i d in their enslavement, wil 
or two since. The hunters were from Parkersbnrg, Virginia, said he met Mr. Choate one day in the afreet, and besought ... ,, . . . . 

bnt the game had got to cover before they arrived-in the tan- his assistance in the matter of a revolutionary matron. He " nl, ' n lDey ~ K ‘; Ba , 
gorge of Ccflbe, "dis was good for de wood-chock, bnt bad for agreed to the proposition advanced by the Doctor. Bat Dr. T. this now true of Ohio, whosi 
de dog.”— Zanesville (O.) Courier. vss afraid he would forget it. and so again a3ked bira if he performing deeds of hnmani 

( The M^pptan says that the agitation infavor of S d n f re ^^° 0 n c ^^ trampled into thedus 


—The Seventeenth Annual 
jAvsR-s- Society will be held 
ommeneing on Saturday, the 
l m., and wfli probably con 


jate meeting at Charlestown, on Tuesday night, 
i novel proceedings. Mr. Whieldon introduced , 
es of resolutions, wherein Mr. Choate was duly 
Christian, without any of that hesitancy that ! 


Every year of onr warfare presents, in ft 
ns of the Slave Power, new motives for 
ti-slavery action. Tbe North is beginn 


r .. . _their minds to accede to our inst demand, tbe better for the i a li.M.n.T.Kb knL.., 

the stand, to hear from the speakers some- pe aC e and prosperity of our political union.” nndersto(5 some portion of i 

agtbea the inner man. J. Miller McKnf, ot aflectingr reanion of a slave mother and daughter Mr. Choate was far from the 

, was called upon, and gave ua one of highest took place in Washington on Wednesday. Tney bad been resorting to snch expreasior 
speeches. Those who have heard our friend j»puraied many y ears. Tbe daughter had come from her m M . |““thoifSSta 


iat the Doctor must have mis- tbe s 'ave to assemble with ns at our anniversary for connsel 
ncidentbe undertook to report, and labor. Let ns come together iu t e name of Lihertv. and, 
,it of thus abruptly and coarsely b y onr words and deeds, so strive to exult man above institu- 
!. n ,i?.S552S2^ , ‘!55?»! tions. humanity above creeds, that the slave's cause will receive 


v“ n to Witness its operation or test its value. 88 n 

Tte E i ee ping car looks very much like any other car but “ yo ° 
. jUp train; the chief apparent difference being that, 0 not 6 
f re ea ch seat, is a sort of enshioned desk, the object fortanate eDI 
f which, at first sight, is not obviouB. 'When the time ce8sit te s weri 
° mes to retire—that is, wben the conductor has gone his ded 10 ' oan 


both gave interesting addresses, which were received by lately Mr 
the multitude present with evident approbatioi—--The AlMbutiH 
whole passed off In a most satisfactory manner." The' very bea 
next da/ Joseph A. Dcgdale and Thomas Garrett spoke tiie slaTe 


gs and misery, too old to work, will have solace for her vamp it. 
cliniog years. The Uni 

The Hon. John Foreyth, editor of the Mobile Register, Baptist churc 


abama. on tbe Douglas 
ry bead of the ticket. Mi 
s slave trade. 


» Railroad.— At Salem (Mas.) 
h inst., Mr. S:iU. of Philadelphia, ad- 
ce on the present condition 8nd prospects of Agg-MBETiso op the Friends or Human Progress. 
Laramie,and 8 toatifhid e A'StmTy mefwith “ Tt de70,ve ’ n ” OT mdPrtigned to invite .be iovere of Trntb. 
», which might account for the few arrivals Freedom and Humanity to attend the Fifth Annual Meeting of 
e. Various instances were mentioned in the Friends of Human Progress, to he held at the Frtbvda 
stained serions damage. Among them was Meeting House, in North Collins. Erie Co.. N. Y., on tbe 8th, 
e unfortunate Mr. Lee, who bad aided five . ’ ’ 


tions, humanity above creeds, that 
a new impetus at onr bauds. 

Beside onr borne speakers Park 
to be present, and perhaps other ft 


in the grove with such effect that u 


those ne- felt the tears streaming down their cheeks. It was 
i persua- good meeting, aud will, as all such meetings do, have 
return it good effect_ b. h. c. 


of those present I James C. Pratt, in a communication to tbe St. Paul 1 


s, says: “ I was at Yellow Medicine daring the re 
ent of the Upper Sioox. About one hundred of tbe 
sere sheared, and dressed in tbe apparel of white 


ipe over the underground railroad, for which 9 “ and 19 
ricted and sentenced to tweaty five years in 10 o’clock 
The speaker did not wish to impress on the The Frit 


id 10th of September, 1850, to commence on Thursday, a 


rids, and the train is fully under weigh -presto ! the by tb e stage that would be coming the next day. I 
S interior of the vehicle is metamorphosed. Seats a lo nely bnt not unpleasant ride through the bleak 


urned over; backs are let down ; cushioned desks rca8 and dee P Pine forest ’ wbicb constitute what is 
„ nut in apposition with cushioned benches; pillows called “‘ b « wilderness.” I stopped at the balf-way 
Td blankets disclose themselves ; curtains are revealed; bouse > wbicb is ke P l by a bo8t who 8eem3 to ** balf ber - 
ftDd D i_ nn A a« il. . A..# mit and half huoter ; baited my horse ; saw a fresh skin 


and give them- to the waiter ; doff mit and balf hunter i baited “J boree ! 8aw a fresh skin 
and nothing remains to do bnt turn of a bear which the keeper of the house had lately eangh t 


«ou draw your hoots and give them- to the waiter ; doff 

Tour coat and jacket, and nothing remains to do but turn kuc vu lcc ,„,o ____ — _ __ 

in and compose yourself to sleep. This, judging from m atra P ; re8Umed “ y jJ “ rney ’ and “ oame out ’ 88 tbe they have had, until quite recently, strong hopes of 
"own experience, is not difficult. Rocked in snch a phrase » here applied to the wilderness, in time to take ^ Dr . Hosmer, editor of 77* Northern Independent 
Jdle, and soothed by the echoes of its roaring motion* the stage which p^ses near Caledonia from Clearfield to ^ aoknowIedged leader 0 f the movement, has, 
slumber comes without much courting. f ,dg ? Way ' How J got oa af ^ r that ha8 b ® en , 8uffi “ ,ently observe, failed of an election as delegate to the Get 

X was awakened at daylight by notice that we were ‘“Id in the Extract from my private letter, published Conferenee) Dr Hibb ard, the editor of the pro-sla 
approaching Lewistown. Here I stopped for breakfast, some weeks ago in The Standard. I had good meetings chrislian A(hocaU , being elected in biB el 

»nd took the stage for Bellefonte. The road lay over a ln R,dgeway ’ ^ lnsl ° w ’ Loobbav ™ and Lewisburg. I met ^ re8n , t mH9t ^ aa mortifying as it certainly is d 
seriss of monhtains. Though picturesque, it was tedious, many old friends and made some new ones. On the whole, itg effectg npon the anti-slavery party. ( 

so much so that though the distance was but 32 miies, it I * b ‘ ak excursron was a tolerably successful one . Qat ^ ftat w „, after the Gel 

took us all day to get to the end of it. Arrived at Bel- Since re Q ™- 1 baye beea ^ding meetings, adjoarM> have no alternati y e but to sul 

lefonte, we found the town in deep gloom, produced by ° h ' efly ° n Saturda y and Sunday afternoons, m the neigh- ^ gg gQod a grace aa they oan> to 80me ghamefa i , 
. melancholy casualty that had occurred the day pre- borhood of this city. At moat of these meetings, as well as ige 8 wbich ,he pro slavery triefcsters are now eug, 
vious. Hon. James Burnside, Presiding Judge of the Court at-some others appointed especially for her, Mrs. idott . Q conoocting . This is what usually comes of stayin 


good effect. ' S-H.C. 

The Methodist CnuRCH.-The hopes Tndu.ged by the ^^SSSSSSSSSSsSSSSS 

earaeBt anti-slayery men in tbis Church of being able to Joseph S. Tulingbast, a New Bedford Qnaker, visited ^epes for Canada, passed along the road with through tickets. 
prooaM the ea.ctmeDt, by the n.xt General Conference. 

of a rule excluding slaveholders from fellowship, are, we of a big tree, made them an address, and then distributed mor ning, and it was with great difficulty that the box could be 
think, quite certain to be disappointed. Dr. Hoarier, Mr. the , m ’ obtained, aa no freight was usually delivered on Sunday When 

_ f , ,, ,i lhe Massachnsetts newspapers calls this a most gratifying that was opened, freedom was given to one of the most 

Mattison and others have directed all their energies for evidence of the possession of a troe spirit of genuine Chris- grateful persons that ever escaped from bondage on the earth, 
the past three years to the attainment of this object, and tianity.” Two females had also escaped in a similar manner—one in a 

.. . V, ,1 Rnneo nf cne The Nkw Bedeoed Slaver Cask .— 1 The process by trnok and the other iu a dry goods box. On another occasion 

they have had, until quite recently, strong hopes of sue- whjch the ahjp AUantic , 0 f New Bedford, was Seized as a twenty-eight persons, at on? time, had left the land of slavery, 


The “ Dashaway Association."—A San Francisco language of the Hebrew prophet, we say, “ Whosoever t 


in that District, had been thrown from bis carriage and ba8 been a Speaker At Newtown Hall we had a meeting « b £ Chnrch order to reform it , when self- “P‘ ared - andglTen 

. . i.m-j which was so crowded that part of the audience had to a { .... .Shot his Sbrva 


they nave nad, until qmte recently, s 0 s P- * which the ship Atlantic, of New Bedford, was seized as a twenty-eight pereons, at one time, had left the land of slavery, 

cess. Dr. Hosmer, editor of The Northern Independent and slaver on the 2lst of July last, was made returnable at the and under the smiles of freedom had found refuge at the North, 
the acknowledged leader of the movement, has, we United States District Court to-day. Only a nominal retorn, one of ex-Fresident Tyler’s slaves, named James, had gone on 
the acknowledged leaaer ’ ’ however, was made, as Judge Sprague is at his country reti- his way North from Philadelphia r, joicing. 

observe, failed of an election as delegate to the General den ce in Beverly. On his return here a day will be assigned t,,, «h,sniviv Aiwumw" A 1?™'™ 
Conference, Dr. Hibbard, the editor of the pro-slavery for a hearing iu the matter.—ifcwfou Transcript, August 13. corespondent of the Cleveland Herald tbn 3 explains tbe 
Northern Christian Advocate, being elected in his stead. Slatk9 Recaptured. —We learn from tbe Duqitoin or jgSn of the celebrated Temperance League of California: 

, U„ „„ n. it eertainlv i K disan- (Ill.) Journal tbat three slaves escaped from G. Vaoghan of -A temperance movement has recently been started in this 

This result must be as mortifying as it certainly is disaB- ^, )ard Coantyi Ky-> on the n i gbt of the 17th nit., crossed the cU v, similar, in some respects, to the original Washingtonian 
trous in its effects npoa the anti-slavery party. Com- Ohio near Caledonia, and proceeded thence to Carbondale. episode at Baltimore. The original nineteen starters were j 
... u 0 . nQf 00/ u 00fl ; nn fhat napfr will after the General Jackson County, where they were overtaken by their master, habitues ot an engine house, and members of ibe company Ibat 
mitted against secession, that party will, alter me Orenerai Twq of them w ’ ere eEConotered ia the pnblio eq '' aare , and were propelled the machine. They had been four or five days and 
Conference adjoarna, have no alternative but to submit, fi re( j on a8 they attempted to escape; one was shot in the arm nights on a frightful 1 tear,’ without going out of the house, 
with as good a grace as they can, to some shameful com- and the other in the side, and both were captured. The third wben snakes and other ‘ inaeclB’that usually follow snch orgies 
wiia as gouu a g j » man fled from town, and hid nnder a haystack near Doqnoin, began to appear. At length a dawn of reason reached one of 

promise which the pro slavery tricksters are now engaged belonging to a man named Goodman, where he was discovered the party, who was worm-eaten clean through, when he rose 
in concocting. This is what usually comes of staying in by the latter misnamed individual on a Sunday morning (24th), 0 n bis tottering legs, and nervously exclaimed, 4 Boys.^ let’s 


The Prien<Js Pf 0 # 1 * 88 have no creed as a basis of assocla- 
SeVbarp on tion * Their object is to inculcate the principle, “ do good to 
•ra the sooth- all as you have opportunity ; 7f to testify against those systems 
oo*htirk*b! 0f pnp,,lar wickedne »’ which derive tbeir support from a false 
so short that ® bnrcb and a oorropt Government; to unite persons of every 
:d on Sunday « hade of color, condition and theological opinion, in onr spirit 
box conjd be op lovb; tbat they may freely and friendilv interchange their 
■of r ih»mrat Tario ° 8 and TOtyteg opinions on all those snt.jeeta which .pp-r- 
on the earth. tain to tb e welfare of Humanity, to elevate tbe standard of 
er—one in a public morals, by teaching men and women to revere as para- 
Aer occasion mount to ail written codes the law inherent In the mind of 
rt the North.’ eTer y tedividnal. 

had gone on All those who desire to co-operate with ns are earnestly 
invited to meet at the place above named. Nay, more—in tbe 


) Journal tbat three slaves escaped from G. Vangnan of -A temperance movement haB recently been started in thU 
ard County, Ky., on the night of tbe 17lb nit., crossed the c jty, similar, in some respects, to the original Washingtonian 
o near Caledonia, and proceeded thence to Carbondale, episode at Baltimore. The original nineteen starters were 


Geo. W. Taylor, 
C.C. KrRBY, 
Walter Wood, 
Emma Wood, 
FRANCts Leach, 


with as good a grace as they c( 


dash this d—d stuff away, and drink no m 


instantly killed. Judge Burnside had been a class-mate wbiab wa8 80 crowded that part of tbe audience bad to 
of mine at college, and was the only person then in the steed ont of doors - Mrs. Mott, Robert Parvis and J. M. 
place wilh wfiom I was acquainted. It was Saturday McKim were the speakers. At Mullioa Hill, N. J., a large 


a pro-Blavery Church in order to retorm it, wnen sen- „ Servant _A few nights aim** Mr W C three or four. * I’m hanged if I don’t,’ says another, and so on 

respect, consistency and the love of Christ alike require Sm e d if of VicSrv Miss waa aronse d frozen' by some l, y degrees the whole nineteen came in and signed a moral 
that men should separate themselves therefrom. “ri°ng™h^ ‘iSSthV^SS?" 06 ' 8obse<lueD,ly the whoIe °° m - 


®@-Conventios op Free Inquiry, for the Promo¬ 
tion op Belioious Reform.—To all sincere and earnest seek¬ 
ers after troth, of whatever name, sect or party, or of no name, 
sect or party, is respectfully addressed the following invitation 
to meet at Ellbnvillb, Ulster Co., on the 2d, 3d and 4th of 
September, 1859, in a Convention of Free Tnqniry, for the 


evening, and I was obliged to step 
there being no stage or other opporti 


■0 8t ®P over tiU Monday - l^nT^teTl The Springfield Republican says: “ Wendell Phillips’s let- I severely woundin; 

opportunity of proceeding Joseph A. Dugdale, J. M. McKim and Edwin H. Coates. ^ tQ y ra . s lowe , y n b er dinner at the Revere House, the family about ayear. 


that time. On Sunday morning, when the church Friend Coates and John W. Hazleton, his coadjutor, 


rang, I went to Quaker meeting. Bellefonte is a doin g a good work in that part of New Jersey. At Thomp- The Repu i)iicm, in its eagerness to cast a stone at Mi 


reply. No reply being given he did 
ng a servant woman wbo bad lived in 
r. Sbe bad been poaebing in the pantry, 
bottles of wine, preserved fruits, etc., 
n take away from the house, probably to 


in of Independence.’ Subsequently the whole com- r KP tember, 1859, in a Convention c 
hi8 h im“nt\tarted the ■ Dasbawa, Association,’ "tion of Religions Reform Dm 
dow ftbont fifteen hnndred members, including ia Reform is meant to be inclnded all 
the first Governor of California (who lias been for civil and 8ociat welfare of man! for tl 
r,firmed inebriate)-also lawyers, actors and civil- afe Qf tbe opinion that the Religion*, 


II reform pertaining t 
the originators of thl 
t element in MA .V i 


Presbyterian town, but there is a small body of Orthodox 
Friends here, who maintain a place of meeting and as¬ 
semble therein twice a week “ for worship.” They, or 
their fathers, were emigrants from Chester County, some 


’s Island, in Bucks County, ten days ago, there wi 


years a confirmed inebriateJ-also lawyers, actors and civit- f tb opInion that the Religious element in 
fans of all grades, from the highest to the lowest—from those , , 1 . ... .... * . ... 

who tippled in fashionable society, in fashionable saloons, leading element oj his nature, ana mat its aev 


(of the Junior Anti-Slavery Society), Edwin H. Coates tbe tab l< 


thirty or forty years ago; they are, most of them, iron- aad y - M. McKim were the speakers, and last Saturday 
masters or mill-owners, and people well-to-do in the and Sunday another woods meeting was held oa the pro- 


SUBSORIPT ION-ANNIVERSARY, 


world. The number collected on this occasion was small, perty of M. B. Linton, which was addressed by Mr. Gilbert SUBSCRIPT ION-ANNIVERSARY, 
Two discourses were delivered ; one by a stranger on the of New York, E. M, Davis, Robt. Purvis and J. M. McKim. ^ TUEV montu of January next, in boston, 

loor of the meeting, and the other by a minister in the Mr. Gilbert is a New York lawyer, and a member of Dr. 1800 . 

gallery. The former said he rose with much reluctance, Oheever’e Church. The people were much pleased with --- 

being unwilling to obtrnde himself where he might not b * s speaking and his spirit. Next Saturday and Sunday j N a year wb en Americans flnd themselves citizens of 
be wanted ; but he did not feel at liberty to suppress meetings are to be held in New Garden, got up by the a coantry wher e the African slave trade is going on, and 
some thoughts which had suggested themselves and were Clarkson Anti-Slavery Society. Mrs. Mott is now in that alave . h unting unforbidden, and sheltering the fugitive 


be wanted ; but he did not feel at liberty to sup 
some thoughts which had suggested themselves and 
demanding utterance. It was an anniversary season 
next day being the Fourth of July—wben ear-pie 
priests and self-seeking politicians were wont to f 


the people with fake eulogies of our political system Coventry, on the 1 


18 on—the region with a view of being at meetings appointed for ber indicted as 
•-pleasing along pod inside of the Maryland line. Arrangements are cal iQfiaen 
to flatter in progress for a Mass Meeting in Grubb’s woods, East tenanoe le] 


I and hypocritical boastings of our civil and religious in- intended to be an immense affair, 
solutions. It was a time when honest men were called So you see that though we don’t say much about it in 
to speak the truth ; when those who loved their country tbe newspapers, perhaps not as much as we ought, we 
and their kind, who feared God and hated coveteousness, are not tele. We want to be able to give a good account 
were bound to cry aloud and spare not; to expose the of ourselves at our State meeting, which, by the way, is 
hypocrisy of the people’s pretensions and the wickedness to assemble at West Chester during the first week in 
and oppressions of their rulers. The speaker followed out October. You shall hear from me, however, perhaps 
this train of thought at soms length. What he said was frequently, before that time. m. 

marked by moderation of manner and evident sincerity. 

He dwelt on the inconsistency of the people’s practice w ^GUhiCA iltJJsa. 

with their professions. Ha called upon those who heard a pretty little volume of poems has just appeared under 


i ne nepuouam, m i» , some confederate outside. " ^ .. tlo , aDg of the day ( ll ( tay , , jb eral about the elec- 

. Phillips, remembers to forget that Mrs. Stowe accepte Henry Ward Beecher says of the “ items column ” |j on time) to those who took their quiet ‘snifter 7 of doable- 

immense meeting in the woods, the effect of which is well jj onor 0 f a dinner from the Atlantic Club, on the i n the newspapers, that it “ is worth more than all the small breasted Minnie-rifle whiskey on the docks and wharves.— 
spokenof. M. B. Linton, Lucretia Mott, James Thompson I gtipalation that wine should be excluded from 

il ' a Tnn,ftr Anf.i-aiavnrv Snr*i#»ivV TCnwin H. firtaten table. ©arccls, spices and gems, bits of fragrance or cunningly pledge themselves to abstain from all intoxicating drinks, bnt 

--— wrought metals, gathered from the Orient and from the whole they are not forbiden to deal in the article, or to entertain their 

TWFVTY-SIXTII NATIONAL ANTI-SLAVERY world besides. The items of the paper, like the staffing of a guests or friends with ‘ imbitua^ion8. , A'Dashaway’fre- 
_-■-» /-v, ■ tv -WT' Thanksgiving turkey, represent everything in the house, quently takes soda, while his friend, whom he asks to dnuk 

SUBSCRIPTION-ANNIVERSARY, 

I860. a man go t on at Rodney, and took possession of a negro boy . b ” rkecpPrs .’ It was Originally intended that none bnt fully 

- 1 - employed on the boat, whom he at once proceeded to tie with graduat ‘ d soa fe r , s bonld belong to it, butao popular has it be- 

!n a year when Americans find themselves citizens of X&^lare^sS^iifc"!? lWrn 
a country where the^Jriosadave tirade ^gomgo^fmd o^- ^^boy^pi in^ The South-Bend Case op Women Lynching a 

slave-bunting unforbidden, and sheltering tne lugi ^ ^ and wa8 dr0W ned. Tbe boat was nuder headway, WoMAN.-The details of this strange allair at South Baud, 
indicted as a crime, and the leading religions and !>***«- anJ ^ t0 pp ec j a moment; but the negro did notyise.” Ind., of a mob of women lynching one .of their own sex, are 

cal influences so dead to this public shame as to discoun- Whitb Fk08T ib Dog Days.-W e learn that this very ofreMaMe individuals that 

tenanoe legislative reform, we are confident that we have unusual atmospherical visitation occurred last nigbt upon tbe vv of thal t{)W „ i )ave been abused for some time past 

only to open our subscription in order to be becomingly 

and effectually sustained by the awakening virtue of the n. H-, the platforms around the depots were observed to be " ecame more and more emboldened, until of late she has 

1. .be enterprise J. rrbieb on, gire. JJ-Jg SS JSSli S 

We entreat, then, all the friends of Liberty, and the North. It was thought, however, that little damage waa done „ 9 ung a[lJ int eUigent females aa sbe could. She had 


oduey,and took possession of a n 
nat, whom he at once proceeded tc 
him. In the process of tying, 


it the elec- preceded, led and monlded every form of civilizitlon that has 
of doable-1 yet a p peare a and that is destined to perform a like function 
satfon^hat in tb e futnre. Gnizot has abundantly shown that Religions 
«ers simply Reformation In the civilization of Europe, has preceded every 
Irinas, but pobt ; ca i and social reformation for the last eighteen centuries. 
wtvWre Now, if (in the language of Carlyle) the religion of a man 
‘a to drink be the chief fact of a man, and the key to bis whole being, the 
I far there tree reformer can hope to suooeed only so far ns he calls in and 
Jills’about reliesapon the aid of the religions element in Mm’s nature; 
-rs seveal and he can meet with no more potent obstacle than a pervert- 
e but fuily ed religious sentiment, or false aud absurd religious maxims 
r has it be- and d0 gmas. 

ver known The originatora 0 f this call are of the opinion that the nn- 
■ T „„ . soundness and corruption ln politics and commerce, so widely 
juth Baud, felt and universally acknowledged, have their root in a similar 


WniTE Frost in Dog DiY8^^ Wel «a>rn that thw very th .“ t 8 a p“ ea f a a r ^Tuie 'statement of reliable individuals that d Ny hen frnm the saored desk, reason, the faculty that aopre- 

.“.rpifJT.’ssisasrtrcsr irja ««.. 

other places heard from, at Ashland, Mass., and Somerswortb, more re ti r ed aud oautioua in her viciiiiisuesa at first, j* boldly declared preferable to 1 ruth, is it any wonder that tbe 


base aa possible herself, and to bi 


e to their ancient testimonies, and raise the the imprimatur of George H. Whitney, Providence, R. 


9 of protest against the iniquity which abounded. , 
as a duty we owed to the oppressor and the oppressed , 


which has, for six and twenty years, been laying the te“ 8 g gd tb ® tb ap 
foundations of many generations, so as to exclude slavery j[g g.er. So cent 
from American institutions, and secure to posterity those spirits iu all cast 

.. , .. | nnaa<ifl “ e DOt 


The author is Mrs. Brooks (of Massachusetts, 


■e to receive great admira- blessings of liberty which the last generation passed away boond u j 


souls. On this latter point he be lieve); and the whole volume shows a like pious aud The undersigned, while asking the favor of their sub- J{|®“ 


jst virulent poisoning; but be was dosed until spectable portion of the citizens to endure any longer. They do8aF 8 ? committee of Arrangements, 

apple brandy, and tbe next morning was aa well became exasperated, and ou Friday last they took tbe matter J. A. Blackiion > Committee oi Arrange mm 

iniident was Mr. Clay of tbe efficacy of alcoholic into their own hands. The ladies, to the number of about 200, _ M. Dlponai, j 

ses of poison by tbe biles of snakes and insects, assembled and resolved to avenge their wrongs and protect ' ' . ~ 

Jt even send for a physician. Baleratus was their daughters from the wiles and snares of this vile resort. 

9 bitten spot, until ammonia could be procured, They congregated near the new bridge about 10 o clock a. m., 

ier was moistened with it. This was upon tbe on-street, and the victim of their revenge being there ■ ■ - — ■ ~ : nr 

'ison is au acid, and only alkali will answer, TTtRENCH AND ENGLISH BOARDING AND DAY 




laid much stress. In no way could we better promote our 
own spiritual welfare. If we would work out onr own 
salvation, we must seek tbe salvation of others. To do 
good was the surest means of getting good. Rightly to 
apprehend and faithfully to perform our duties on this 
great question of slavery, could not fail to redound to our 
highest good. It would enlarge our hearts, purify and 
elevate our affections, widen the scope of our spiritual 
virtues, and, iu all respects, make us better men. With 
these and snch like considerations he entreated his hearers 
to take their Btand for the truth and contribute their 
part to the great work of freedom and righteousness now 
going on in the land. When he sat down, he was fol¬ 
lowed by the minister in the gallery, who, starting with 
» text from Paul, launched into a dissertation chiefly 
theological, the precise pertinency of which to the occa¬ 
sion waa not apparent. If it had not been for the speak¬ 
er a garb, and the peculiar intonation and phraseology 
which mark his sect, I might have fancied myself liaten- 
la g to a discourse from an Old School Presbyterian. The 
I unction with which he sneered at 11 onr own filthy right¬ 
eousness ” (improving on the figure of the prophet) would 
I ave done credit to the sturdiest disciple of aucient Cal¬ 
vinism. The veteran who for fifty years has been dispens- 
u>g the tenets of this faith in the town of the 11 beautiful 
^antains,” could not have done the thing with better I 
efiect.. 1 


poetical feeling; and though the following seems tc 
the best poem in the book, others might fiud many m 
as meritorious. 

SENDING FOR GOD. 

Three summers fair have sprinkled lightly 
Thy golden clusters, baby Bertie; 

(And mine have paled and grown unsightly, 
lu frosty winters—more tban thirty). 


Though scant the wisdom Time hath brongbt tb 
Oft-times l choose thee for my teacher; 

Such pretty lore have angels taught thee— 

My dimpied, sunny-haired lay-preacher! 

But yesterday, thy large eyes glistening, 

Aud rounded wilh unearthly wonder, 

I marked thee with a child’s faitb listening 
To story dire as midnight Tbunder. 


scribers’ company, on their customary Anniversary occa- A ty of plea8ure Beckers from this State are jour- was^ady^ntons! 

sion, are impelled by the goodness and the grandeur of ne yiug South in a novel manner, described by the Washington rajae ^ gtiu higher after tbe ladies 
the enterprise, by its indispensable necessity, by the uni- methl“volaut^red%Jrtog“tel 

rersal and fundamental character of its principles, te fhe South, taking a novel mode of travelling. They have a the ladieg iD tlle ; r efforts, and i 
entreat also the assistance of all. The crisis in the nation’s large coach like an omnibus in which they travel, acd carry h d of their victim just before t 
entreat aisu me with them a tent sufficiently large to accommodate the entire wa8 al ,,,lied; one held her while 

life makes the occasion—one which it will be worth croeej compa ny, and camp out much alter the gipsy fashion, though when the male portion of the [ 
ing tbe ocean to participate in. And while thanking our in better style. They arrived near Bladensburgh a day or two thU facl tbey in tbeir lQ r n , were 
European friends for their generous cooperation of last f 8 da ; n ^e y U have spent in visiting tbe public buildiuga and [^longedentirely totoebdlea .'"t 
veer with America, we ask its continuance yet a little seeing the eights iu the metropolis. It is tbe plan of tbe com- in , uumbtr8 , a ud they raa as 


ver ray of sonligbt slantec 
awful dragon-guarded pass 
—a Geni tall as steeple; 


longer, till a spirit of devotedness adequate to this great ®° r 8 &Toi B Ton toe Gulf * * ] 

world-enterprise shall have been here awakened. Interesting Work.—A mong the unpublished i 

From this day forward through the year we begin to manuscripts of the late and much lamented Dr. Wm. A. ( 
arrange onr plans, organize our efforts, and economize ' 

our means, greater or smaller as the case may be, to or the Cogitations and Confessions of an Aged Physician.” It 
meet this great national claim: and we desire all who ^ tee marke nfbavmgbee.i added ^ to witbi u a week 


Ifltices. 


would see slavery abolished, and truth, honor, peace, ] 
liberty and safety in righteousness restored, to meet ns , 
at its close, for cheer, counsel, sacrifice, resolve and gene- j 


arkatile character, being filled wi 
•. interest. It will doubtless bav 
ed. We are informed tbat Mess 
e tbe work in press, and will is 


fi®* Children’s Meeting at Longwood. —Seventh 1 
day, toe first of Tenth month, 10 o’clock, a. re., is the time < 
finally appointed for the Children’s Meeting at Longwood. J 


A* I said, the precise object of the discourse was not 
apparent. Whether it was to draw the minds of the 
*adience as far as possible &om the sabjeet that had been 
Presented by the stranger, or whether he fancied he dis- 
vered a latent heresy larking under the exhortation 
, T? P®°Pte te work oat their own salvation by laboring 


Waited expressly to devour thee. 

Ah, horrors tbat bad staggered Nero! 

I saw tby pretty red lip quiver, 

As hopelessly toe baby-hero 
Succumbed in one great sobbing shiver! 
And then, transfigured quick before me, 
Tbon stoodst as martyrs stand, undaunted. 
In minsters niched, with golden glory 
From crimson sunsets softly slanted— 


23 years old, with t 
one 8 months. $1,995 
dren—a boy 3 years. 


irices—one, 19 years old, $1,200; one. 15 “ 
s, 16 years, $1,100; one, 12 years. $400; 

05; one, seven years, $778 —Atlanta 


And spake tbis wise (scared babe no longer), 
With small feet pressing firm the sod, 

And calmed eyes lifted to tbe stronger— 

" Then, brudder, I shall send for Hod.” 


kinfii l ° any lltlde ar< terof feeling that may have been 
ffidled by the appeal in behalf of the slave, 
foil bC afternoon ’ 1 joined in the funeral prooesson that 
The° Wed 10 the grave tb e remains of Judge Burnside. 
c ludfo aal - faaeral ritee were performed at the grave, con- 
teg with the singularly inappropriate hymn, 


he overthrow of oppression, I had no sure means of Ah, darting! ite sake, earnestly e 

teuning. As it was, it was a pretty effectual wet Where” most walk; dismayed and dreary, above invitation an 

set to any little ardor of feeling that may have been By fierce uncanniest creatures haunted. wbere will confer th 

led by the appeal in behalf of the slave. When thick they crowd the path behind me, to tbe cause and the 

tee afternoon, I joined in the funeral prooesaon that ^ '£?' ° f tbe “ 

w edto the grave the remains of Judge Burnside. And firmly leaning skyward, ” send for God.” 

osnal funeral rites were performed at the grave, con- We wish the last line had briefly and simply been— 
teg witii the singularly inappropriate hymn, “And looking sky ward , 1 send for God,' ’’—but perhaps the we ask the partic 

i th “ 1 would not live alway, i ask not to stay .” suggestion savors of hypercriticism. Anti-Slavery cause 

ne evening I attended the Presbyterian Church. , gt iS B Ued b y the 

Yeteran above alluded to, is the minister, but on this Blackwood for August (L. Scott & Co.’s Reprint) g LiTEKT societies. 
®°n the preacher was a stranger from “Jersey Shore.” contains the following papers : ^ and means of aidinj 

r >ft of his discourse was to magnify the doctrines of London Exhibitions—Conflicts of the Schools. . tr _. ba and pr j 


Mart May Eliza F. Eddy, Sale op Negroes-High Prices.—T wentj 

Louisa Lorino Abby Francis, negroes were scld ou Tuesday fast, at McDonough, in 

LOUISA LORINU, c.u.ir Rr-oeir M.v Connty. The aggregate amonnt of the sales was t 

Eliza Lee Follex, n“t itk v hY nt!•» being an average of $790. We select toe following fn 

L. Maria Child, Abby Kelley Foster, jj 8 t, as an evidence of the high prices paid: One bo; 

Henrietta Sargent, Sarah H. Southwick, baBd is ye ara old, $1640; three boys, H years ol 

Anne Warren Weston, Evelina A. S. Smith, $1 440, one $1,282. another $1,207; two boys. 10 years ol 

Mary Gray Chapman, Ann Rebecca Bramhall, $902, tbe other $806; one seven years old $726; one v 

Helen Eliza Garrison, Augusta G. King, 23 years old, with three boys—ane 5 years, one 3 vea 

8arah Shaw Russell, Elizabeth Yon Arndt, one 8 months. $l,99o; one woman, ® years old^with tv 

Frances Mary Bobbins, Anna Shaw Greene, ^dVltoe^olio^ag pr?£™ 19 y<^’eld, $1,200; 

Caroline Weston, Eliza Apthobp, tears oM, $1,023; one, 16 years, $1,100; one, 12 years 

Mary Willey, Axxis Laxgdon Algkr, yeare $705; one, seven years, $778 -j 

Sarah Blake Shaw, Mary Elizabeth Sargent, American. 

Busan C. Cabot, Mattie Griffith, « The Old Guard.”—W e regard the American 

Sarah P. Remond, Eliza Andrew. Slavery Society as Napoleon did tbe “ Old Gnard.” Iu 

Editors of journals friendly to the cause are, for 

its sake, earnestly entreated to oblige us by giving the movement what tbe north star is to the heavenly eonste 
above iuvitatiou au insertion; and our “s every ££*£*£% 

where will confer the greatest favor on us, and a benefit oq the Garri80Diana . However else we may disagree 
to tbe cause and the coantry, by bringing it to the notice qu0 modo, there is perfect a S*^te e “‘ 08 tb ^’ tb bal eb 
101 ,. . , perseverance, and nnfaltermg faitofalness to tne sn 

of the friends of Freedom. bhsraoteristies of the Garrisonians. Among the newi 

— we receive, The Standard, as toe organ of that bomet 

TRACTS FOR THE TIMES. first we open. By its luminous teachings, oonsmtei 

- steady aa toe needle to toe pole, we ascertain our iu, 

W, ag k the particular attention of tbe friends of the and latitude— Free Church Portfolio. . .. . 


-New York State Civil and Political « 
rv.—Connty meetings, to be addressed by Bev. Antoi- ’ 


e is not a single regi- Malone, Frankfin Co., 8ept. 6. 

on^toe Canton, St. Lawrence Co., 8ept. 9. 
n tbis, that courage, Depaaville, Jefferson Co., Sept. 13. 

>88 to the slave are Mirtinsburgh, Lewis Co., Sept. 16. 

l0 ? g u l ^L, D .L^ P ?f, e n! The Meetings will commence at 2 and 7* o’clock p. I 
of that Society is the tn r> AV oposion Free. Admission to Eveni 


? I attended the Presbyterian Church. 


Ws ask the particular attention of the friends of the and latitnd e.-Free Church fortjoiw. 
Antikvery cause to the following new series of tract* 


Wilberporcb Centennial Celebration—A 


Raa-5- “ r “t asssrjasar 

»UesB ° al ablhty m tee sermoD, which, to a people Felicita—Part I. 


»lread 0r ‘ oal . abilit y in the sermoD, which, to a people Felicita—Part I. 

Ti„, y C0£ >vinced, served all the purpose of argument. The Master of Sinclair’s Narrative of the 15. 

“ at °o the subject of the event iniontie of the land the The Haunted and the Haunters; or, the House 


p reab tee subject of the great iniquity of the land, the 
t; on P f i^te as silent as the Quaker. A descrip- 


tracts may all be had at the following low prices : by toe a Jvanta ge to the possessors.” 

hundred, $2 ; dozen, 30 cts.; single, 3 ots. Apply at the gh4t; g rev?ral bales of them were tak 

and the Anti-Slavery Offices, 21 Coruhill, Boston, and 138 Nassau Spanish captared^by^an 

street, New York. l«ge quantity, at a very low price, and printed various 

Great Auction Sale of Slaves at Savannah, Georgia. J )f B bal | ada oa tbe backs of them. 0“ e b B ^ e a ° f s te® ed h 


j , erse * The Westminster Review for July (L. Scott & Co., 79 

L ect . bee Q in Bellefonte once before—19 years ago. Fulton street) contains several articles of great value, 
S;at trough Centre County, of which it is the and among them one on “ Jowett and the Broad Church ” 
Q aak “tetice, I was desired by some friends (Hieksite ( a0 allusion here to the weak plagiarism of Dr. Bellows), 


mb ana tne paper very good; one bull answered for two- 

If-sbeet ballads or songs, sucb as “ Black Eyed Susan,” Ac. g TATE Anti-Slatery Convention. —The AbO- 

African Cotton.— The efforts of Thomas Clegg, and Iition convention of Vermont will hold its first anniversary at 
hms, m Engfand, to encourage toe effiti^o^ Cotton m Wbst handolph, on Wednesday and Thursday, Angus 
:m 0a vanons 6 accouni to be increaamlly snccessfol? In 31st, and September 1st, commencing at 10 o’clock, a. m., 


address toe meeting. 

Sessions at 11 a. m., and 2 p. m., of each day. r 

There will be a short recess for refreshments in the Grove. f 
Let there be a grand gathering of the friends of toe slave. f 
S3- Should tbe weather prove unfavorable the meeting will t 
be held in tbe meeting-house._ a 


811 add^ liV - Dg W ‘ thin a fe w miles distance, to deliver which we earnestly commend to our readers as full of] 
Bou 8e w 683 ' n the t0WD- 1 OOD8 ented, and the Court thoughts, remarks, explanations, criticisms and sugges- 


Present Condition of the tree ooeuked 
> United States. By Rev. James Freeman Clarke. 

” Speech op Wendell Phillips, before the Committee on 
I, Federal Relations, of the Massachusetts Legislature, 


House w “ e t0WQ> 1 conaeQ ted, and the Court thoughts, remarks, explanations, crit 

cauie f ,J’ rooared fOT tb e purpose ; but, when the time tions of profound interest at the present m 
‘healin'* meetin g, we found ourselves shut out, on —*—_ . 

p ro 8 a ‘ion that there would be a distubrauce. It was The Atlantic Monthly for Septe 
the o P e that 1 teould speak outside the court-house, in admirable disquisition on the Life of 
1 conae* f' 1 ’ 11 being teoon-light, and the weather warm, Visit to Martha’s Vineyard ” gives us 
8 Pirit f t0 do 80, But tbe sanc ‘i°n given to the pie quite unique in their opinions, m< 
hafl it! r °wdyisin by our exclusion from the building living. “ The Murder of the Iunooen 
fli n na ‘ural effect. My speech was made amidst a paper by Thomas Wentworth Higgi 
oth 9r ?°® fu8 ion, and under a hail storm of eggs aud felieitous author exposes the follies 
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THE FREEMEN OF THE NORTH. 
Wake, freemen of New England! 

Outs are no times for sloth! 

Stand np for Freedom-shoot her name, 
And wake the sleeping North! 

The foes of man and roaply rights 


And 


.. Chains would bind; 

__did Laoc-coii’s vengeful snakes 

Their folds more fiercely wind. 


Awake, and, lifting high to heaven 
Each free and strong right hand, 

Vow, with Heaven’s ready help, to drive 
The pirates from onr land. 


Vow that no sail from northern shores, 
And filled with Heaven’s free breath, 
Shall bear the Afric from his home 
To torture, chains and death. 


That n< 


s’er shall keel by freemen forged 
Pass on that bloody way, 

That way acenrsed, whera sharks obscene 
Wait for their human prey. 

Better that all-devouring fire 
By every sail be fed, 

And we, like primal man, demand 
Of mother earth onr bread. 

Better the fabled Union break, 

The fancied glory lose, 

Better, perchance, e’en jeopardise 
The sale of whips and shoes. 


Fie 1 drop yonr chains—yes, chains, of links 
So subtle none can see; 

Arise, stand forth in heaven’s own light, 

As God has made yoa—free ! 

Now is the time, the day, the hour— 
Search, till the man be shown, 

The man who, for his country’s good, 

Can freely yield his own: 


The man who, in the Saxon tongue, 
Right, Wrong, Truth, justice, knows; 
But finds no sneaking Compromise, 
That bait of Freedom’s foes. 

The man who, with unyielding grasp, 
The helm will boldly seize, 

And steer the foundering Ship of State 
To calm and heaven-lit seas. 


trouble if they remain upon the place. Moreover, the 
. o f their example trill he very ba d upon t he others.’’ 

Madge did not reply at once, she moved abcmt the' 
room, in a half-doabtful mood. At length, turning 
Sharply round, facing her mother, Rhe said : 

“If the runaways are found, I shall ask papa not to 
sell them, but to forgive them, and allow them to remain 
at home.” , 

“ Why will you do this, Madge ? ” asked Mrs Yertner, 
in the same quiet tone of voice. 

“Because 1 heard Milly say, last night, under my| 
window, that she was afraid if they should be caught that 
papa would sell them down the river.” 

“You—heard—Milly—'say—^this—under—your- 
dow—last—night I ” Mrs. Yertner spoke slower than 
usual, making a pause at each word. 

“Yes, mamma, that's what I said.” Madge spoke| 
carelessly. 

“ I can’t believe the evidence of my ears! You heard 
this, Madge Vertner? ” 

“ Certainly, mamma ; Milly and Jack were speakiDg 
under my window at a late hour last night, planning 
their flight. I heard every word, and could have reported 
them." 

“And why didn’t you?” This time Mrs. Yertner 
spoke sharply. 

“ Because I didn’t want to. I had been reading about 
Robinson and Josephs. My heart was touched, and I 
resolved not to be wicked and expose these poor ran- 
aways.” 

“ Madge Yertner! have you been reading Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, and has it driven you mad ? ” 

No, mamma, I have not read Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 


AS SOB WILL. 


1 JQW TUB OFjCUCSSTljRM. r 

Pain’s furnace heat within mo quivers, 
God’s breath upon the flame doth blow. 
And ail my beart in anguish shivers, 

And trembles at the fiery glow: 

And yet I whisper—As God will! 

And in his hottest fire, hold still. 



He comes and lays my heart, all heated, 
On the hard anvil, minded so 
Into his own fair shape to beat it 
With his great hammer, blow on blow: 
And yet I whisper— ‘ - n 1 ~ ! "’ 

And at hi" u —' 


ts it; 


is it o’er and c 




Then, with faith living, to the work 
Let all yonr powers be given; 
Press firmly on, with heads erect, 
And leave the rest to Heaven. 


MADGE VERTNEE 


BY MATTIE GRIFFITH. 


CHAP. IV. 

When Madge left her father, she rode directly home¬ 
wards, thinking bat little of the proceedings of the pre¬ 
vious night; for she was a happy spirit, no shadow 
having fallen upon her young life. Nothing had ever 
occurred to call forth her sympathies, and she believed that 
everybody was happy because she was so herself. ’Tis 
pleasant to meet with such characters—pleasant to know 
that there are those for whom even thought has no sad¬ 
ness 1 Pretty butterflies, with gilded wiDgs, flitting safely 

along dangerous paths! 

Madge forgot the book which had struck so power¬ 
fully upon her heart-strings—forgot the poor fugitives, 
and only rioted in a full sense of enjoyment. Her course 
lay through a beautiful wood, and along the track of a 
winding stream. She was quiet, and rode slowly along, 
taking in, by spiritual draughts, the deep beauty of the 
scene! Nature has a voice and a charm for such simple, 
loving children, which she refuses to the too curious and 
impertinent. Madge did not seek to pry into strange 
secrets; she only listened, waited and admired; and so 
the charm worked well. Insensibly, she was growing, 
and learning of nature. The quiet woods, the bird 
melody-wbispering winds, aDd sweetly-blowing flowers 
were weaving a charm for this child, who brought to their 
companionship a willing and a happy spirit. She grew 
like them, by the force and beauty of her own nature, 
tnkiDg no lessons of art, but living simply and naturally. 
She revolved in her mind the prospect of the promised 
trip to the Mammoth Cave, and determined to press the 
matter upon her mother’s consideration. 

As she reached a little swell in the road, which com¬ 
manded a fine prospect, she halted and gazed around with 
a delighted eye. Far away in the distance were long 
slopes of verdure-covered earth, a variety of hill and dale, 
dotted here and there with a white farm-house, and at 
broken intervals she caught glances of the picturesque 
Green river which wound through the landscape like a 
strand of emerald and diamond. 

a How lovely this is 1 ” cried Madge, as she bent for¬ 
ward to pat and caress her pony. “ This scene really 
kinspires me. Only see it, Silk; why, how you prick 
Ptyour ears, as though you smelt the beauty. I see it with 

^Madge was in the habit of talking to Silk and Rover 
as though they were fully capable of understanding her. 

“ Why wbat is the matter with you, Silk? bow you 
prick up your ears ! Come, what is it ? ” and the young 
lady looked round inquiringly, as if to satisfy herself. I 
am sure I see nothing in the direction of that thicket, 
and yet, Silk, you keep you eyes and ears turned there. 
Come, let's be off for home ”; and, touching her ndmg 
whip to the neck of her pony, she galloped on. 

T n ot then there was a motion of the grass and a hag- 
looking thing-could it be a human head ?-was 
fitted from the screen of brushwood, and a pair of wild, 
fparfal eves glared around, with an expression of curious 
wonder ; then as suddenly withdrew itself to the friendly 

h "Lef u^took into that dingle, and see who or what is 
hidden there. Step this way with me, obliging reader, 
and as I pass the tangled brush-wood, divide the tbick- 
prowiD" leaves, and peer down into the long, damp grass, 
tell me what you see. What is that strange, haggard 
half-clothed looking thing? Is it a wild beast, or has it 
the appearance of a human creature ? Look again— 
closer—and tell me if it is not a woman. Forget your 
prejudice against a black complexion-lorget those mis- 
shapen African features—overlook that worn and torn 
drem-and ask the wild, weird, witch-like thing what 


“ Come, child, sit down beside me ? ” 

Madge took the chair near her mother, and looked in¬ 
quiringly in her face. 

“ My dear, do you know that you have been guilty of 
a very great wrong ? ” 

The girl shook her head. 

“ Yon might have saved your father a great deal of 
money, which will have to be spent in order to get these 1 
slaves back.” 

“ I hope they will not be caught, aDd papa need not 
spend his money unless he pursues them.” 

“ Bat be will pursue them.” 

“Why?” 

“ For several reasons. In the first place, they 
worth several thousand dollars, and he will desire to tr 
them an example to others. If these sneeeed in getting 
oil', the others will make the same attempt, and we should 
have a slave stampede, right off, in the neighborhood." 

“ Mamma, yon said you would have let Josephs out of 
that prison jacket if it had cost you your life ; my sym¬ 
pathy went a little farther. I couldn’t do Josephs or 
Robinson service, so I showed mercy to Milly and Jack.” 

“ The cases, my dear, are very dissimilar—Josephs and 
Robinson were ill-used, brutally-treated prisoners, while 
slaves are kradly treated. Of course, my dear, you 
believe slavery to be right.” 

“ Certainly, mamma, because the Bible teaches it; at 
least our minister says so ’’—answered Madge, with the 
sweetest naivete. 

“ADd onr servants are all well and kindly treated.” 

“ Yes, mamma, I believe they are.” 

“Then why did you hesitate to expose Milly and 
Jack?” 

" I don’t know, dear mamma. I see fully the truth of 

>Ur reasoning; yet, if the matter were to do over agate, 

am sure I should act the same way.” 

Mrs. Yertner looked pityingly upon her child, then, 
kissing the fair youDg brow, said, 

“ Madge, read your Bible and pray over this; then 
you will see it in the right light.” 

The library door, stood ajar, and had Mrs. Yertner 
looked out into the hall, she might have seen Daniel’s 
yellow face pressed close to the open door. He had been 
listening, aye, swallowing every word of that conversation. 
How his great eyes gleamed with wonder a3 he listened, 
and what an angel did “ Miss Madge ” seem to his simple j 
heart 1 As she swept by him with the long train of her 
riding-habit dragging on the floor, and her plumed hat 
her hand, he gazed after her with something like rev ( 
reDce ; and the lips so true to the pulse of the heart broke 
out in a cordial, almost fervent, “ Miss Madge.” She 
looked round, surprised aDd not displeased at the tone, 
and, smiling kindly, passed on to her room. 


dress—and ask the 

bM She wffltelfyou that, for four days, she has not tasted 
food s^e a few wild, half-poisonous berries, which she 
clutched at in her hurried flight through the woods. Look 
at those bruised and briar-torn limbs ; see that nervous 
quiver and gasping breath at every uncertain sound in 
the forest Ask her why she is here, and she will tell 
vou that she is seeking liberty at the risk of starvation and 
death • that she was sold away from her husband, and 
all that was left her was such speed as laid in her limbs, 
and such ingenuity as belonged to her brain. Look at her 
as she crouches there under cover of the thicket, trem¬ 
bling at every sound, humble, poor, degraded, asking for 
no foot of ground, leaving you your money, your friends 
and your home ; only begging for the right to her own 
bodv Tell me, will you turn away and join hands with 
the agents of the law, drag this wretched woman from 
her hiding-place, and give her back to the man who dares 
nei uuuug i Ho I am Burevou will not. Were 

fou elen born a slaveholder and a believer in slave-own- 
lZ 7on would renounce the traditions and teachings of 
vour life, forget sectional pride, talse education, aDd say 
with me, “ God speed the fugitive.” 


When Madge arrived at home, she was met at the 
ate of the avenue by Pomp, whose broad white teeth 
fhoneina wide grin of welcome to his young mistress. 
He had some wonderful story to tell her of Rover, 
f, iiotened with apparent interest, laughing at the 
f^nf Darts, and expressing amazement at that which 
la ,«int to be marvellous. 

tells ver, Miss Madge, as I went ’long through the 
nfd Rover be jiat follow right arter me, an , be 


hie road, Rover . 
JLmoutjist like a boy 


W “You didn’t let him do anything cruel or ugly, Pomp, 

did .?° Q? ” xiiss—be never wants to; but he’s a good 
o, Miss 0 tber dog makes at him, he is sure 


dog at a fight; if any o«~- —y „ ,. 
to pluck up an’ give him a good ng™* 


‘^Idou’fo'bjectto thatr and want k 

“ Yes, I knows, Miss Madge, datyer never likes him to 


“ To bo sure ldo;” and, drawing her rein, she ga ope 
up the avenue, leaped off the pony, and throwing Uie 
bridle to a groom, rushed into the house. 

“ Madge," said Mrs. Vertner, “ where did you part from 
vour father ? ” . , 

1 “Ah mamma, are you still poring over that book > 
T>ve had such a splendid ride! The air was so delicious, 
tnd about a mile and a half from here, there is a glo¬ 
rious prospect; you ought to see it mamma.” 

« You have not yet answered my question.” 

“ ^ where you left your papa.” 

“ nifTcarted from him at the village. You know he 
*“ i “ i p “ bv * tow “” 
turn early.” +],<> n egro-catcher and have the 

“He expected to ^ v tbat wou |d DOt requ i re 

runaways advertised , return, for I wish him 


BALZAC'S METHOD. 


Horace greeley’s interview with brig-ham young. 

From The Tribune. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, July 13,1859. 

My friend, Dr. Bernhiael, M. C., took me this afternoon, 
by appointment, to meet Brigham Yonng, President of 
the Mormon Church, who had expressed a willingness to 
receive me at 2 p. m. We were very cordially welcomed 
at the door by the President, who led ns into the second- 
story parlor of the largest of his houses (be has tbreej, 
where I was introduced to Heber C. Kimball, Gen. Wells, 
Gen. Ferguson, Albert Carrington, Elias Smith, and 
several other leading men in the Church, with two full, 
grown sons of the President. After some unimportant 
conversation on general topics, I stated that I had come 
in quest of fuller knowledge respecting the doctrines and 
polity of the Mormon Cbnroh, and woold like to ask some 
questions bearing directly oc these, if there were noobjee-- 
tiou. President Young avowteg his willingness to respond 
to all pertinent inquiries, the couversation proceeded sub- 

’ intially as follows : 

H. G.—Am I to regard Mormonism (so-called) 
new religion, or as simply a new development of Chris¬ 
tianity ? 

B. Y.—We hold that there can be no true Christian 
Church without a priesthood directly commissioned by 
and in immediate communication with the Son of God 
and Savior of mankind. Such a church is that of the 
Latter-Day Saints, called by their enemies Mormons; we 
know no other that even pretends to have present and 
direct revelations of God’s will. 

H. G.—Then I am to understand that you regard all 
other churches professing to be Christian as the Church 
of Rome regards all churches not in communion with 
itself—as schismatic, heretical, and out of the way of sal¬ 
vation ? 

B. Y.—Yes, substantially. 

H. G.—Apart from this, in wbat respect do your doc¬ 
trines differ essentially from those of onr Orthodox Pro¬ 
testant Churches—the Baptist or Methodist, for example ? 

B. Y.—We hold the doctrines of Christianity, as re¬ 
vealed in the Old and New Testaments—also in the Book 
of Mormon, which teaches the same cardinal truths, and 
those only. 

H. G.—Do you believe in the doctrine of the Trinity ? 

B. Y.—We do ; but not exactly as it is held by other 
.jurebes. We believe in the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, as equal, but not identical—not as one per¬ 
son [being]. We believe in all the Bible teaches on this| 
subject. . . 

H. G.—Do you believe in a personal devil—a distinct, 
conscious, spiritual being, whose nature and acts are essenJ 
tially malignant and evil ? 

B. Y.—We do. 

H. G—Do you hold the doctrine of Eternal Punish¬ 
ment? 

B. Y.—We do; though perhaps not exactly as other 
churches do. We believe it as the Bible teaches it. 

■I understand that you regard Baptism by j 


the Year Hound.” 


From 

When he had once made up his mind to produce 

_w boob, Balzac’s first proceeding was to think it out 

thoroughly before he put pen to paper. He was not 
satisfied with possessing himself of the main idea only ; he 
followed it mentally into its minutest ramifications, 
devotiDg to the process just that amount of patient hard 
labor and self-sacrifice which no inferior writer ever has 
the common sense or the courage to bestow on his work. 
With bis note-book ready in his hand, Balzac studied his 
scenes and characters straight from life. General know¬ 
ledge of wbat he wanted to describe was not enough for 
this determined realist. If he found himself in the least 
at fault, he would not hesitate to take a long journey 
merely to ensure truth to nature iu describing the street 
of a country town, or in painting some minor peculiarity 
of rustic character. In Paris he was perpetually about the 
streets, perpetually penetrating into all classes of society, 
to study the human nature about him in its minutest 
varieties. Day by day, and week by week, his note-book 
and his brates were hard at work together, before he 
thought of sitting down to his desk to begin. When he 
had fioaliy amassed his materials in this laborious man¬ 
ner, he at last retired to bis study; and from that time, 1 
till his book had gone to press, society saw him no more. 

His house-door was now closed to everybody, except 
the publisher and the printer; and his costume was 
changed to a loose white robe, of the sort which is worn 
by the Dominican monks. This singular writing-dress 
was fastened round the waist by a chain of Venetian 
gold, to which hung little pliers and scissors of the same 
precious metal. White Turkish trousers, and red-morocco 
slippers, embroidered with gold, covered his legs and feet 
On the day when he sat down to his desk, the light of 
heaven was shut out, and he worked by the light of can¬ 
dles in superb silver sconces. Even letters were not 
allowed to reach him. They were all thrown, as they 
came, into a japan vase, and not Opened, no matter how 
important they might be, till the work was all over. He 
rose to begin writing at two in the morning, continued, 
with extraordinary rapidity, till six ; then took his bath, 
and stopped in it, thinking, for an hour or more. At 
eight o’clock his servant brought him up a cup of coffee. 
Before nine his publisher was admitted to carry away 
what he had done. From nine to noon he wrote on again, 
always at the top of his speed. At bood he breakfasted 
on eggs, with a glass of water and a second cup of eoflee. 
From one o’clock to six he returned to work. At six he j 
dined lightly, only allowing himself one glass of wine. 


From seven to eight he received bis publisher agaiu : 
and at eight o’clock he weDt to bed. This life he led, 


and at eight o’clockhewent^^^^^^^^^^^^H 
while he was writing his books, for two months together J 
without intermission. Its effect on his health was such I 
that, when he appeared once more among his friends, he 
looked, in the popular phrase, like bis own ghost. Chance 
acquaintances would hardly have known him again. 

It must not not be supposed that this life of resolute 
seclusion and fierce hard toil ended with the completion 
of the first draught of bis manuscript. At the point 
where, in the instances of most men, the serious part of 
the work would have come to an end, it had only begun 
for Balzac. In spite of all the preliminary studying uud 
thinking, when his pen had scrambled its way straight to 
the end of the book, the leaves were all turned back 
again, and the first manuscript was altered into a second ] 
with inconceivable patience and care. Innumerable cor¬ 
rections aDd interlinings, to begin with, led in the end to 
transpositions and expansions which metamorphosed the 
entire work. Happy thoughts were picked out of the I 
beginning of the manuscript and inserted where they 
might have a better effect at the end. Others at the end 
would be moved to the beginning, or the middle. In ODe I 
place, chapters would be expanded to three or four times 
tbeir original length ; in another, abridged to a lew para- 1 
graphs; "in a third, taken out altogether, or shifted to 
new positions. With all this mass of alterations in every 
page, the manuscript was at last ready for the printer. 
Even to the sharp experienced eyes in the printing-office, 
it was now all but illegible. The deciphering it, and 
setting it up in a moderately correct form, cost an amount 
of patieDee and pains which wearied out all the best meu 
in the office, one after another, before the first series of 
proofs could be submitted to the author’s eye. When, 
these were at last complete, they were sent in on large 
slips, and the indefatigable Balzac immediately set to 

■-rewrite the whole book for the third time ! 

„ow covered with fresh corrections, fresh altera¬ 
tions, fresh expansions of this passage, and fresh abridg¬ 
ments of that, not only the margins of the proofs all 
round, but even the little intervals of white space be¬ 
tween the paragraphs. Lines crossing each other in in¬ 
describable contusion were supposed to show the bewil¬ 
dered printer the various places at which the multitude 
of new insertions were to be slipped in. Illegible as 
Balzac’s original manuscripts were, his corrected proofs 
were more hopelessly puzzling still. The picked men in 
the office, to whom alone they could be entrusted, shud¬ 
dered at the very name of Balzac, and relieved each other 
intervals of an hour, beyond which time no one printer 
aMild be ffot to continue at work on the universally exe¬ 
rted arid universally unintelligible proofs. The“revises” 
C T. to a av , the proofs embodying the new alterations 
werVnSImtai to pieces in their turn. Two, three 
—were » r _ eDarate sets of them were required 
and sometimes ’ be go t to send the perpe- 

before the autho s eave com g £ 

»nS5?£jys «»r> 

editors; and he himself described to pro*-otwork 
a misfortune, to be the more deplored, beca use it w as, m 
bis case, an intellectual necessity. 1 oil sixteen hours 
out of the twenty-four,” be said, “ over ^ejitoocaLo^of 


And lets it cool, and makes it glow: 
And yet I whisper—As God will! 

And, in bis mighty hand, hold still. 
Why should I murmur ? for the sorrow 
Thus only longer-lived would be; 

Its end may come, and will, to morrow, 
When God has done his work in me: 
So I say, trusting—As God will! 

And, trusting to the end, hold still. 

He kindles for my profit purely 
Affliction’s glowing, fiery brand, 

And all his heaviest blows are surely 
Inflicted by a Master-hand: 


majority of its women . 

B. Y'.—They could not be more averse to it than I was 
when H « wealed to as as the Divine will. 1 
think they generally accept it, as I do, as the will of God. 

H. G.—How general is polygamy among you? 

B. Y.—I cou| d not say. Some of these present [heads 
of the Church] have each but one wife; others have 
more : each determines what is his individual duty. 

H. G.—What is the largest number of wives belonging 
to any one man ? 

B. Y.—I have fifteen ; I know no one who has more 
but some of those sealed to me are old ladies whom I 
regard rather as mothers than wives, but whom I have 
taken borne to cherish and support. 

H. G.— Does not the Apostle Paul say that a bishop 
should be “ the husband of one wife ” ? 

B. Y.—So we hold. We do not regard any but a 
married man as fitted for the office of bishop. But the 
Apostle does not forbid a bishop having more wives than 


And hope in 


MORMONISM AND THE MORMONS. 


From this forth, in all probability, Mr. Kyle will not 
allow such an article of furnitnre as an “arm chair, new 
or “ old,” within the four walls of bis .tonee. Indeed, 
when he puts his spectacles on to examine the ’’ems ot 
the bill of costs, for which be has to pay about $10 000, 
we should not wonder if lie sit—on the stool ol repen¬ 
tance .—Philadelphia Press, August 13- 


H. G.—Does not Christ say that he who puts away bis 
wife, or marries one whom another has put away, 
mita adultery ? 

B. Y-—Yes; and I hold that no man should ever put 
away ft wife except for adultery—not always even for 
that. Such is my individual view of the matter. I do 
not 6»y that wives have never been put away ii 
Church, but I do not approve of the practice. 

H. G.-—How do you regard what is commonly called 
the Christian Sabbath ? 

B. Y.—As a divinely appointed day of rest. We enjoin 
all to rest from secular labor on that day. We would 
have no man enslaved to the Sabbath, but we enjoin all 
to respect and enjoy it. 


_Such is, as nearly as I can reeolleet, the substance of 

nearly two hours’ conversation, wherein much was '"’' l 
incidentally that would not be worth reporting, evei 
could remember and reproduce it, and wherein others bore 
apart; but, as President Yonng is the first minister of] 
the Mormon Church, and bore the principal part in the j 
conversation, I have reported his answers alone to my 
questions and observations. The others appeared "" i 
formij to defer to his views, and to acquiesce fully it 
-responses and explanations. He spoke readily, not always 
with grammatical accuracy, but with no appearance of 
hesitation or reserve, and with no apparent desire to con¬ 
ceal anything, nor did he repel any of my questions as 
impertinent. He was very plainly dressed in thin summer 
clothiDg, and with no air of sanctimony or fanaticism. 
In appearance, he is a portly, frank, good-natured, rather 
thick-set man of fifty-five, seeming to enjoy life, and be u 
no particular hurry to get to heaven. His associates a 
plain men, evidently born and reared to a life of labor, 
aad looking as little like crafty hypocrites or swindlers as 
any body of men I ever met. The absence of cant or 
snuffle from their manner was marked and general, yet, I 
think I may fairly say that their Mormonism has not im¬ 
poverished them—that they were generally poor men when 
they embraced it, and are now in very comfortable cir¬ 
cumstances—as men averaging three or four wives apiece 
eaitainly need to be. 

If I hazard any criticisms on Mormonism generally, I 
reserve them for a separate letter, being determined to 

-.L:- „ ft,;,. nn^ f.,11 o-vnneft nf thn itentrinp Mil nniito 


labors, but he could pot have ! 

^■s to scientific research in all par t8 of a > I 
The satisfaction we feeL in contemplating hia^ W} | 

from its completeness. In him the heart was ttL . I 
warmth, whence radiated the light of his inte]]^ 0 ^] I 


A LESSON FROM FLOWERS. 
iDE a posy while the day ra 


Portrait which accompanies this voW® 0 . 1 ’ 01 

i photograph which I obtained from 
which is a perfect representation o£ HumbnU. 


tide wm I smell my remnant out, and tie 
My life within this band. 
Bat time did beckon to the flowers; and they 
My noon most cunningly did steal 


And withered in my hand. 

My hand was next to them, and then my heart, 

I took, without more thinking, in good part, 

Time’s gentle admonition; 

Which did BO sweetly death’s sad taste convey, 
Making my mind to smell ray fatal day. 

Yet sugaring the suspicion. 
Farewell, dear flowers, sweetly your time ye spent, 

Fit while ye lived for smell or ornament, 

And after death for cove?; 

I follow straight, without complaint or gtief, 

Since if my scent be good, I care not if 
It be as short as yonrs. 

Georse Herbert. 


A Terrible Ghost.— SpeakiDg of gW a I 

heard that, some years ago, there was a ionehm,’ 1 ■ 

ing by itself, near a plantation, not far from I 

This bouse nobody would ever take becan^ lld| tt' I 
haunted, and strange noises heard in it every ,'t *' 1 
dark; several teuants tried it, but were frio-hrl! 8 af;,: I 
by the noises. At last one individual, more I 

than the rest, resolved to unravel the mysten, ° ata Sei, 


LIFE OF HUMBOLDT. 


-JQduction to a Life of Humboldt, soon to be issued by Rudd 
and Carlton, of this city.] 

A biography of Alexander von Humboldt, which 
shall contain a full and Conscientious account of bis life 
and labors, written in a style sufficiently clear and untech. 
ideal to meet the popular tastes, has long been a necessity 
ir literature. Those biographies which are already 

_istence do not possess this character : they are rather 

chronicles of his achievements in the various departments 
of natnral science, than stories of a life almost unexampled 
for its wealth of experience, its labors, and successes. The 
“ Lives of the Brothers Humboldt,” by Kiencke, which 
has been translat.d rato English, is very fragmentary ir 
this respect; it passes over unnoticed maDy episodes ii 
the life of Alexander von Humboldt, which are of great 
interest to the general reader. In fact, it has only been 

* 1,0 „ln<,lnw man, nf hie life tW the oveoileni-ieq of hig 


B. Y.—We do. 

H. G.—Do you practice Infant Baptism ? 

B. Y r .—No. 

H. G.—Do yon make removal to these valleys obliga¬ 
tory on your converts? 

B. Y.—They would consider themselves greatly ag¬ 
grieved if they were not invited hither. We hold to such 
a gathering together of God’s People as the Bible fore¬ 
tells, and that this is the place, and now is the time 
appointed for its consummation. 

H. G.—The predictions to which yon refi 
usually, I think, been understood to indicate J< 

(or Judea) as the place of such gathering. 

B. Y.—Yes, for the Jews—not for others. 

h7g.—W bat is the position of your Church with | 
respect to slavery ? 

B. y.—W e consider it a Divine institution, and not to 
be abolished until the curse pronounced on Ham shall 
have been removed from his descendants. 

H. G.—Are any Blaves now held in this Territory ? 

B. Y.—There are. 

H. G.—Do your Territorial laws uphold slavery? 

B. Y.—Those laws are printed—you can read for your¬ 
self. If slaves are brought here by those who owned them 
in the States, we do not favor their escape from the ser¬ 
vice of those owners. 

H. G.—Am I to infer that Utah, if admitted as a 
member of the Federal Union, will be a slave State ? 

B. Y.—No; she will be a free State. Slavery here 
would prove useless and unprofitable. I regard it gene¬ 
rally as a curse to the masters. I myself hire many 
laborers and pay them fair wages ; I could not afford to 
own them. I can do better than subject myself to an 
obligation to feed and clothe their families, to provide and 
care for them in sickness and health. Utah is not adapted 
to slave labor. 

H. G.—Let me now be enlightened with regard more 
especially to your Church polity: I understand that you 
require each member to pay over one-tenth of all he pro¬ 
duces or earns to the Church. 

B. Y.—That is a requirement of our faith. There is 
no compulsion as to the payment. Each member acts in 
the premises according to his pleasure, under the dictates 
of his own conscience. 

H. G.—What is done with the proceeds of this tithing ? 

B. Y.—Part of it is devoted to building temples and 
other places of worship; part to helping the poor and 
needy converts on tbeir way to this country ; and the 
largest portion to the support of the poor among the 
Saints. 

H. G.—Is none of it paid to Bishops and other digni¬ 
taries of the Church ? 

B. Y.—Not one peony. No Bishop, no Elder, no 
Deacon, or other church officer, receives any compensation 
for his official services. A Bishop is often required to 
put his baud in his own pocket and provide therefrom for 
the poor of bis charge; but he never receives anything for 
his services. 

H. G.—How, then, do your ministers live ? 

B. Y.—By the labor of their own bands, like the first 
Apostles. Every Bishop, every Elder, may be daily seen 
at work in the field or the shop, like his neighbors; every 
minister of the Church has his proper calling by which he 
earns the bread of his family; he who cannot or will not 
do the Church’s work for nothing is not wanted in her 
service; even our lawyers (pointing to Gen. Ferguson 
and another present, who are the regular lawyers of the 
Church) are paid nothing for tbeir services; I am the 
only person in the Church who has not a regular calling 
apart from the Church’s service, and I never received one 
farthing from her treasury ; if I obtain anything from the 
titbing-house, I am charged with and pay for it, just as 
any one else would; the clerks in the tithing-store are 
paid like other clerks, but no one is ever paid for any ser- 
vice pertaining to the ministry. We think a man who 
cannot make bis living aside from the ministry of Christ 
unsuited to that office. I am called rich, and consider 
myself worth $250,000 ; but no dollar of it was ever paid 
me by the Church or for any service as a minister of the 
Everlasting Gospel. I lost nearly all I had when we were 
broken up in Missouri and driven from that btate; 1 was 
nearly stripped again when Joseph Smith waB murdered 

and we were driven from Illinois; bat nothing 


make this a fair and full expose of the doctrine and polity, 
in the very words of its Prophet, so far as I can recall 
them. I do not believe President Young himself could 
present them in terms calculated to render them less obnox- j 
ious to the Gentile world than the above. But I have a 
right to add here, because I said it to the assembled chiefs 
at the close of the above colloquy, that the degradation 
(or, if you please, the restriction) of Woman to the single 
office of child-bearing and its accessories, is an inevitable 
consequence of the system here paramount. I have not 
observed a sign in the streets, an advertisement in the 
journals, of this Mormon metropolis, whereby a woman 
proposes to do anything whatever. No Mormon has 
ever cited to me his wife’s or any woman’s opinion on any 
subject; no Morm m woman has been introduced or has 
spoken to me; and, though I have been asked to visit 
Mormons in their houses, no one has spoken of his wife 
(or wives) desiring to see me, or bis desiring me to make 
her (or their) acquaintance, or voluntarily indicated the 
existence of such a being or beings. I will not attempt 
to report our talk on this subject, because, unlike what I 
have above giveD, it assumed somewhat the character of 
a disputation, aDd I could hardly give it impartially; but 
one remark made by President Young I think 1 can give 
accurately, and it may serve as a sample of all that wa3 
offered on that side. It was in these words, I think 
exactly: “ If I did not consider myself competent to 
transact a certain business without taking my wife’s nr 
any woman’s counsel with regard to it, I think I ought 


let' that business alone.” The spirit with regard to 
Woman, of the entire Mormon, as of all other polygamic 
systems, is fairly displayed in this avowal. Let any such 
system become established and prevalent, and Woman 

-—nfined to the harem, and her appearance in 

it. unveiled face will be accounted immodest, 
that Hie genius of the Nineteenth Century 
;foh or the problem of Woman’s sphere afid 
ly different from this. h. o- 


in the closing years of his life that the excellencies of his 
character, as a man, apart from his distinction as a savan, 
have received fall and general acknowledgment 

No task coaid have been pleasanter tome than that of 
attempting to bring borne to the familiar acquaintance of 
the great reading public of the United States the history 
of the great man, with whose friendship I was honored ; 
and, as the literary labors I had already on hand prevented 
me from undertaking such a work, it is all the more gra¬ 
tifying to me to know that it has been faithfully and con¬ 
scientiously done by one every way capable of the pec- 
formance. Having examined the biography which fol¬ 
lows, I can testify to ita exactness and completeness, and 
therefore—though the subject of the book is its own suffi¬ 
cient recommendation—cordially accede to the request of | 
the author, that I should add a few words of introduction, 
embodying my own impressions of Humboldt's character. 

When I first saw him he was in his eighty-eighth year, 
bat, except in the bowed bead and slow step, showed 
scarcely any signs of bodily decay. A portrait, painted 
nearly forty years before, at which time his hair was 
already gray, showed that time had occasioned bnt little 
change in his appearance, while its only effect upon his 
mind was, perhaps, a lack of that power of concentration 
which enabled him to master so many various depart¬ 
ments of natural science. He was still every inch a king, 
with no faculty appreciably dulled, no sympathy blunted, 
no hope for the increase of human knowledge or generous 
aspiration for the good of his kind less earnest than in his 
prime of life. A year later, I found him broken, indeed, 
in bodily health, yet still capable of sixteen hours of con¬ 
tinuous mental labor ; and his last letter to me, written 
but a short time before his death, betrayed no sign 
failing faculties, though the hand which traced it was 
evidently weak and trembling. 

In the castle at Tegel, where he was born, and in the 
park of which he now sleeps beside his brother, hangs a 
portrait of him, painted at the age of 35. He is there 
represented as a man of rather less than the medium sta-. 
ture, but firmly and symmetrically built, with a full, keeD, 
ardent face, firm lips, clear bine eyes, and thick locks of 
chesnut hair, clustering about his square massive brow. 1 
He wears a green coat, knee-breecbes, and a heavy cloak 
lined with red. He is represented as leaning against a 
rock on a slope of the Andes, the snowy dome of Chijs- 
borazo filling up the background of the picture. In com¬ 
paring this picture with bis living presence, I found that) 
the shoulders had stooped, leaving the head bent forward, 
as if weighed down by the burden of its universal know¬ 
ledge ; the hair had grown snow-white, and somewhat 
thinner; the mouth had lost its clear, sharp outline, and 
the eager, energetic expression of the face was gone: but 
the blue eyes were as serene and youthful as ever, and the 
skin as fair, smooth, and ruddy, almost, as that of a young 


H G — Can you give any rational explanation of the 
aversion and hatred with which your people are generally 
regarded by those amoDg whom they have lived and with 
whom they have been brought directly in contact l 
B Y —No other explanation than is afforded by the 
crucifixion of Christ and the kindred treatment of God’s 
ministers, prophets and saints in all ages. ... , 

H. G.—I know that a new seet is always decried and 
traduced-tbat it is hardly ever deemed respectable to 
belong to one—that the Baptists, Quakers, Methodists 
Universalists, Ac., have each in their turn been regarded 
in the infancy of their sect as the offscounng of the earth ; 
yet I cannot remember that either of them were ever gene 
rally represented and regarded by the older sects of their 
early days as thieves, robbers, murderers. 

B Y—If von will consult the cotemporary Jewish 
accounts of the life and acts of J esus Christ, youwiflfind 
that he and his disciples were accused of every abominable 
deed and purpose—robbery and murder included. Such 
a work isstill extant, and may be found by those who 

"ft —What do you say of the so-called Danites, or 
Destroying Angels, belonging to your Ohureb ? | 

B Y —Wbat do you say ? I know of no such band, j 
do such persons or organization. I bear of them only it 
+1,0 olooAoi, onr pnemies. 


COST OF ELIZA COOK’S « OLD ARM CHAIR." 


Many of our readers are aware, no doubt, that there 
a song called “ The Old Arm Chair, ” written by a 
middle-aged young verse spinner, called Eliza Cook. 
Several years ago Miss Cook was a celebrity in Eugland. 
She wrote several lyrics which are popular to this day— 
partly owing to their simple beauty, earnestness and na¬ 
tural expression ; partly owing to the “ immortal music” 
to which they were wedded by Henry Russell, a gentle¬ 
man who supplied the music to Mr. G. P. Morris’s 
“ Woodman, Spare that Tree, ” and thus gave it popu¬ 
larity. 

Miss Cook, as we have said, was a celebrity. Many 
of her ballads have been suDg wherever the English lan¬ 
guage is knowD ; but they are not often heard now, for 
there is a fasbioD in songs, as there is in other things. 
The bast proof of the oblivion mto which Eliza Cook 
has fallen is that, desiring to refresh our memory about 
her, we successively looked into the “ Men of the Time ” 
(which has a supplement of eminent liviDg women), and 
did not fiud her there; into Knight’s Cyclopaedia, with 
ike result; ino Yayereau’s Dictkranaire des Contempo 
raines, with equal ill-success. In Appleton’s New Amer¬ 
ican Cyclop® lia is a brief notice. In Alibone’s Diction¬ 
ary of English Literature, however, we fouud the partic¬ 
ulars which we required. Whoever else may be incor¬ 
rect or careless, Alibone never is. 

One of the ballads by which Miss Cook is best known, 
„ “ The Old Arm Obair,” the sale of which has brought 
heaps of money to its publisher. We have heard that 
nearly half a million copies of this song, each at half a 
dollar (the cost being about three ceDts), have been dis¬ 
posed of. The following is a copy of the assignment 
of this lyric to its publisher: 

“ Received, May 14, IS 11, of Mr. Charles Jeffreys, the sum of 
unds two shillings for copyright of words of a song wntter 
i, entitled 1 The Old Arm Chair, 1 music by Mr. Hmt. 

Eliza Cook, 

There is a low-priced publication in London called the 
Musiciat Bouquet, the proprietors of which transferred 
to it, without leave asked or obtained from Mr. Jeffreys, 
the words and music of “ The Old Arm Chair.” Nu¬ 
merous copies of this publication were sold, each for six 
cents, by a Scottish bookseller named Kyle. Against 
him did Mr. Jeffreys commence a law-suit in the Court 1 
of Sessions in Scotland, the object being to prevent any 
future sale of pirated copies of the song. In the words 
of the application, “to restrain the appellant (Kyle) 
from printing and selling, or having in his possession for 
sale or hire, without the consent of the respondent, the 
words of the song or poem known by the name of 
‘The Old Arm Chair j alleged to have been nolawfoliy 
printed: without the consent of the respondent, the pro¬ 
prietor of the copyright, in No. 382 of the Musical 

Jeffreys rested his title on two documents : Miss 
Cook’s receipt, as above, and the copy of the certificate 
of resignation of ownership entered at Stationer’s Hall, 
in conformity with the 5th and 6th of Victoria, cap. 45. 
It is declared by that statute, which contains very strin¬ 
gent provisions for the accuracy of the reg : *ter, that such 
certified copies “ shall be prima facie evidence of the 
proprietorship or assignmeot of copyright.” He also 
called Mr. George Henry Davidson, music publisher in 
London, whose evidence was to the effect that Mis3 Cook 
had refused to deal with him in reference to “ The Old 
Arm Chair,” on the ground that she bad assigned it to 
Mr. Jeffreys. Mr. Davidson subsequently obtained, tor 


made up"to mebytbe Church, nor by any one. I believe! ^ the r ] gbt to priot and publish the soug from Mr. 
I know how to acquire property and how to take care of Miss Cook, on being told of the transaction, 


Jeffreys. Mias Cook, on being- 

agreed at Mr. Davidson’s request, to sit to Mr. Oruik-1 
shank for her portrait, to be prefixed to the proposed 

toother hand, Mr. Kyle contended that Mr. Jef- 
frevs had shown no title to the song except the receipt 
of Miss E Cook, which he submitted was not sufficient 
to transfer a copyright, and that Mr. Jeffreys, not having 
a sufficient title to the song, had no right to register it 
as his at Stationer’s Hall. . , 

This case, which has passed through various Courts of 
Law in Scotland, was finally decided, by the Court of 
Session in Edinburgh, in favor of Mr. Jeffreys. Against 
this decision Mr. Kyle appealed to the House of Lords 
(which as an ultimate Court of Appeal, is the most pow- 
eriu tribunal in Great Britain), a D d after hearing the 
'lrtnimeot the Law-Lords dismissed the appeal with costs. 
This iudgment was given on June 27th, on which day 
Tnrii J Campbell first took his seat on the woolsack as 
Lord Chancellor, and, indeed, this “ Old Arm Chair ” case 
will be memorable not only on its own merits, but as 
literally being the first heard by Lord Campbell in his 

Witlfwfsts ’’—two very small words, with very great 
siunifteatioD. Wbat may have been the amount of costs, 
incurred by both parties, during this battle in the law- 
courta? About $10,000, all of which Mr. Kyle must 

disburse. Franklinspoke of _PJ[yj^eaj|yjOT his^whistle. 




more co 
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accordingly armed himself cap~a.p ie J ' . | 

put out the light, remained sentry in one of th I 

Shortly, he heard on the stairs, pit-pat; a f u |] I 

pit-pat; a full stop again. The noise was repeat? 1 I 
ral times, as though some creature, ghost or I 

was coming up Btairs. At last the thine- ,°. Sbi*; I 
was, came close to the door of the room where t?^ ii I 
was placed and listening; his heart, too, chim,? H I 
tune pit-pat, rather faster that it was wont to d 10 I 
flung open the door—hurry-sknrry, bang • e "°’ lii I 
went down stairs with a tremendous jump,“and I 

the bottom of the bouse the greatest confuai 0 „ 0f & I 
thousands of demons rushing in all directions, wa.V 68 « I 
This was enough for one night. 113 I 

The next night our crafty sentinel established t- I 
on the first landing with a heap of straw and a k*# I 
lncifer matches ; soon all was quiet. Up the stateT 5 «f I 
came the pit-pat, pit-pat. When the nome w aa I 
his ambush, be scraped his match and set fi re k I 
straw, which blazed np like a bonfire in an instant I 
what did he see ? only a rabbit, who stood on huF-1 
legs, as much astonished ns was the sentry! g.J “isj I 
and beast having mutually inspected each other thlV 8 * 5 1 
hurled a sword at the quadruped, who disappear^ P* 9 
stairs quicker than be came np. w ac *( I 

The noise made was only the rabbit’s fore and v S 
legs hitting the boards as he hopped from one stair t-1 
other. The rabbits bad got rato the house fro® 0 H 
neighboring plantation, and bad fairly frightened I 
by tbeir nocturnal wanderings, the rightful owners tWi I 
The more courageous sentry was rewarded for hi a ^°r I 
for he held his tongue as to the cause of the ghost fi I 
got the house at a reduced rent, aDd several capital ' I 
bit pies made of the ghosts’ bodies, into the bare*!?’' I 
iBuckland’s Curiosities of Natural History. 8 I 
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The following works on Slavery are for saleat this Offi™ ” ® • I 
fa"given ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Autobiography of a Female Slave, - - . 

Abolitionism Exposed --* - - 


. led and Corrected, - 

...Presbyterians of Kentucky, - 

Address of Wm. Lloyd Garrison, August 1,1854, . 

* ddress of Theodore Parker, State House, 

_ Collection of Valuable Documents, - 

AmericanChattelized Humanity. By Jona.Walker, 
Anti-Slavery Alphabet, - 

Appeal to the Women of the Nominally Free States. 
By Angelina G. 


ft of Wendell Phillips for Removing Judge 
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A History of the Mexican War. B 
Authentic Anecdotes of Americai 


to Abolitionists, - 


tions Addressed to the Laity of the P. E. 
. By a Layman, .... 

_jn’s Stories for Children, - 

Derby Lecture. By Wm. H. Furness, 

Despotism in America. By R. Hildreth (unbound), 
Eulogy on Thos. Clarkson. By Prof. C. L. Reason, 
Facts in the Life of Gen. Taylor, 

History of the Struggle for Slavery Exter 
Horace Gjuglr- 


T.'hopj 


Legion of Liberty, 

Liberty Bell for 1856, - 

"ason Hodges (for children), - 
raifest Destiny of the American Ud 
P roceedings of Woman’s Rights Conv 
~ * * Tale. By Maria T ^ 




Inti-Slavery Society, 


endell Phillips, - 
aar, 1858, 

lavery Society, 1856, - 
»Abroad. By William 
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The first impression produced by Humboldt’s face was 
that of its thorough humanity. The blood which fed his 
restless brain never weakened the pulsations of his human 
heart. Beneath that devotion to science which he illus¬ 
trated by the labors of seventy-five years, burned steadily 
and unwaveringly the flame of sympathy for his kind. 
Probably no man who ever lived has given aid and 
enconragemeDt to so great a number of aspiring and de¬ 
serving men. I know instances of persons in humble life 
having sought his assistance for themselves or their friends, 
and in no case was it refused. The applicants returned 
from the interview cheered, inspired, and fail of affection¬ 
ate veneration for the man who, in the midst- of his im¬ 
mense labors, could yet give an hour to themselves and 
their plans. No rational appeal to him was ever slighted, 
and the vast influence which he possessed, in his later 
years, was always exerted in the behalf of science and her 
earnest votaries. 

Jealousy of his fellow-laborers formed do part of his 
nature. His enthusiasm was too pure and ardent to be 
alloyed by any personal consideration. Not his own fame 
—not his supremacy as an observer or a theorizer—but 
the advancement of human knowledge, the discovery of I 
grand general laws—the footsteps of God in the creation 
—was his aim and his ambition. What he has done is 
not to be measured by his own individual achievements : 
the generous impulse which be has given to others cannot 
be estimated. The vast results which have followed scien¬ 
tific research, since the commencement of this century, 
were initiated by his example; he pointed out to others 
the tracks which be could not himself follow, and, even 
when acknowledged as a leader, never hesitated to labor 
with the humblest. In this respect, his character pre- 

nts an almost ideal excellence. 

The lesson of Hamboldt’s life is not without its special 
significance at the present day, when the thirst for wealth 
and place, and power, seems hotter and fiercer than ever, 
With the advantages of his birth aDd inherited position, 
many paths of advancement were opened to him, but he 
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disdained them all, sacrificing everything to his love oi l 
|kuowledge, until finally, in his old age, honors such as no I 
statesman ever won were laid as voluntary offerings at his I 
feet. The indifference with which he regarded them I 
showed how little such rewards had entered into his plan MHHI 
■of life. Yet, though the acknowledged equal of kings, he 
was never seduced by the splendors of courts to forget his I 
character as a mau whose sympathies were with the people I 
rather than their raters. So well were his political pre¬ 
dilections understood among the monarchs who called 
him friend that at the Congress of Yerona, of which he 
was a member, when he proposed some temporary mea¬ 
sure which had an arbitrary character, the Emperor I 
Alexander I. of Russia, turning to him, said in a tone of I 
mock reproach : “And is it you, arch-Republican as you 
are, who propose this despotic measure ? ” This incident 
was related to me by Humboldt himself, during my last 
interview with him. One can therefore understand the 
depth of that esteem felt for him by the present demented 
king of Prussia, when the latter introduced Humboldt to 
the Emperor Franz Joseph of Austria, at Prague, some 
'bur or five years ago. His jesuitical majesty asked : 

Who is the Baron von Humboldt, that you present him 
to me with so much empressement ? I have never heard 
of him I ” “ Not heard of him ! ” exclaimed the king in 
honest amazement; “ why, he is the greatest man sinee 

e Deluge!” 

Humboldt’s large fortune was wholly expended in the 
prosecution of his travels and the publication of his works, 
and during the latter years of his life he was entirely de¬ 
pendent upon his diplomatic peosion, and the copyright 
of his “ Kosmos.” To my friend Heine, the artist, he sent 
his own copy (the original edition) of his “ Vues des 
Cordilleres, containing some of his marginal notes. On 
learning that the same gentleman had been obliged to go 
to America through his connection with the events of 
1848, he prevailed upon the Kmg of Prussia to grant 
him the Order of the Red Eagle—through which recogni¬ 
tion the official ban was removed. This is but one 
instance of the many acts of kindness on his part, with 
which I have become acquainted. 

His mind was so admirably balanced—his development 

is so various, and yet so complete in every department 
of seienee, that his true greatness i3 not so apparent as in 
the case of those who have risen to eminenee by devoting 
themselves to some special study. Perfect symmetry 
never produces the effect of vastDess. It is only by study¬ 
ing the details that we comprehend the character of the 
whole. Humboldt, however, may be termed the father of 
Physical Geography, aud the suggestor, if not the disco¬ 
verer, of that system of the distribution of plants and ani- 
mals which opeus to our view another field of that Divine 
Order, manifested In the visible world. He strove to 
grasp tbo36 secrets, which, perhaps, no single mind will 
ever be able to comprehend—the aggregate of the laws 
which underlie the mysteries of Creation, Growth and 
Decay ; and though he fell short of the sublime aim, he 
was at least able to say, like Kepler, when he disovered 
the mathematical harmonies of the solar system : “ Oh, 

Almighty God, I think Tby Thoughts after Thee 1 ” 

The record of such a life, even in its external aspects, is 
pregnant with suggestions. It is a magnificent illustra¬ 
tion of true sucoesa. A combiuation of the purest and 
noblest human character with splendid qualities of the 
mnraA unfortunately rare. Without the former, Hum- 


P RIZE MEDAL awarded in London, in 1851. 

superiority oyer all others io the manufacture of Tra^fe,. 
Trunks; Carpet Bags, Valiees, Gum Shoes, Coaehes Hobby. 




quite too large for Mr. Loguen to i 
ties to the fugitive and to his 1 
[riends of Mr. Loguen and of tb 
Lbscription, to make np the sum < 


lished, and the subscribers will rei 
tions in books if they wish. All o 

There are few men whose biator 


ill be immediatelypni* 


marked with stirring iw* 
.OUUB, tum cuuuuraging examples, m Mr 
the peculiarities of Mr. Logufin’s cbildbocd, 
bondage, the perils and hardships ’ " 1 ““ J 


public circles, of the pr 
Legislatures. 

The Book will be aboi 


le acts of subsequent manlM 
is name with the moral and pot 
s, which, to a large extent, bin 


ANSON G. CHESTER, 
MOSES SUMMERS, 
WM. E. ABBOTT, 


H. PUTNAM, 
ABNER BATES, 
C. PRINDLE, 




B OARDING HOUSE.—Respectable persons can^ 

accomodated with genteel boarding, transient or permanent. ' 
apply ing to the subscriber, No. 832 South street, below 


C ARRIAGE REPOSITORY.—The subscriberinfor* 

the public that he has openedhia new Carriage Repository 

' --- -.detokeepaBa^^ 

.ooldo*?* 
GEO. DODD, Philadelp^ 


156 Racestreet, bt 


. jw Fifth ,w„~ 

•band O&rriagi_K_ _ 

arriages made to order an moderate terms. Carriage ss< 
lission. Carriages n- ppd nnuD m.:i, 


K ENDERDINE & JUSTICE, Importers and 

in Foreign and Domestic HARDWARE, S. W. corner 
Garden and Seventh streets, Phila. Constantlyon hand 
irtment of Hardware, Cutlery &c., at the lowst cast 

e L °I, 1 -Particularattention paid tofurnisbisl Bl * 

buildings. 


/CONFECTIONERY—REMOVAL.—Leatitia Bri}**!) 
V r *d P to in ^ rm ' her friendB ^e public tbatiW”, 


loved to No. 152 North Sixth at ,_ 

nd, where she is prepared to furnish IceCreame, 
hes, Cakes,Candies, &c., of every description and 
terial8,all the produce of Free Labour, and warrai 
Parties and families furnished 
A - part of th *' 


LARGE assortment of SALAMANDER SAF%, 

-varione aiiee.alwaye on hand at No. 26 South Fourtb .^ 

Philadelphia. Wairautedequalto any madeio the |» 

EVANS& 1VATS0N. thankful for pact fayourfl reepectfull.'»°A^( 



oMguau, r reuenana American Cap, Letterand 
lopes^eahngWax,plain and fancy V t ersofeverydeBcrlp ^^ 
superior Gold aud Steel Pens, Ink and Inkstands, Sand Boj pgj 


Blank Books, to order of the beat 


T O THOSE WHO ARE UNWILLING TO 

SLAVERY—During the last iwelve years a st ° r [, h 0 er rr 5 ;','[-i 
goods has been kept at the N. W. corner of 


.sacrifice, if 
subject, lend their 


system W» £*$ 


.JPM, .aelr raflnenceuL" d 

against slavery? This is the only Grocery kept *>J 
city. Much care is taken to keep good Sugars, oy ru ‘ nd 
eottees, Teas, Ceeoa, Chocolate, Rice, Spiees, Fruit, W > 




coiate and Cocoa, &c., will findthe articles good, and - 

teration. On hand, Dried Peaches of 


Equality to all I Sfiformityof Prloeal Xnlw reatur* 1 ' 1 

TONES & Co., of the Cresent One to! 

200 Market street, above 6th, 








